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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

This number of the Alaskan Church- 
man has been ielayed since last Ne. 
vember, when it went into the hands 
of the printers, The plant at Nenana be- 
came so short handed that it was impos- 
sible to do the work, the sole remaining 
printing office of the Interior of Alaska 
at Fairbanks was unable to undertake it. 
rut at this time we are being ac- 
coiuodated by the Fairbanks press, ana 
the life of ¢he magazine in the tuaterior 
is prolonged. For lack cf proper ink, 
and for many »)'ker reasons the present 
work is not all that could be asked, still 
the editor is glad to be able to give our 
subseribers their full number of issues 
per year, but we ask the jndulgence of 
their patienra, since we face v-ry 
trying conditions. Both on account of 
our contributors, and our own travels 
away from the scene of action, as 
well as the labor shortages and handi- 
caps at the printing office delays will 
occur, 


THE DEATH OF ARCHDEACON 
STUCK 

“Archdeacon is dead,’—These tragic 
words were brought to us at isolated 
St. Timpohty’s' by an Indian who had 
coMe a hundred miles, from the direc: 
tion of the Yukon, The earnestness 
with ‘which he spoke, and the tone 
in which he conveyed the words, made 
us realize that it was no idle rumor 
that the man was passing on to us, 
“What Archdeacon, and who told you?” 
We asked hoping that there might be 
some mistake, “It was a white man 
who had come from Dawson and 
he said that it was Archdeacon Stuck, 
at Ft. Yukon, but he did not say 
when he died.” But it all seemed 
so unlikely, for we all thot of Arch- 
deacon Stuck as such a fighter that 
even death would not beat him at 
the age of fifty-seven, and when he 
had only this same summer returned 
from the Outside, where he had re- 
ceived treatment for his neuritis, and 
had been pronounced sound by his 
specialist. But three days later the 
same white men coming over to 
Tanana Crossing from Dawson, con- 
firmed the report that the Indian had 
brought in advance, and told us the 
time of the departing. And even so 
we did not seem to be able to ap- 
propriate the reality of what had been 
told us. “The Archdeacon dead’—,but 
it left us heavy with regret, for truly 
a leader had fallen in Israel, 

To us of the mission staff through- 
out the Interior of Alaska, Archdea- 
ocn Stuck had always been a tower 
of strength, and a source of ingpira- 
tion. He more than any of us, was 
the champjon of the native people of 
this country, and any matter pertain- 
ing to their welfare could always re- 
ceive his most careful consideration 
and concern, So we could always turn 
to him for advise, or for active help, 
whether it Were the getting of funds 
necessary for certain improvements or 
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repairs, or perhaps a matter so radical 
as the moving of a mission whose 
welfare and future usefulness was im- 


paired by the establishment OLGA 
white town very near by. His visits 
were always most stimulating. He 


would review our work most critically, 
and perhaps make us very uncomfort- 
able with his searching questions. Yet 
we could always depend on his criti- 
cising us to the face, and not to our 
backs, and his criticisms were of the 
constructive kind, for with. all of his 
experience and ‘observation he usually 
had a remedy for whatever weakness 
or fault he uncovered, To us younger 
men in the ministry he was very sym. 
pathetic. He seemed keenly interested 
in our success, and he managed to 
find time during all his busy round 
cf work, to write us, and encourage 
vs on, With him residing in the In- 
terior, we could look forward, usually 
to a visit summer and _ winter. To 
us workers he was a counsellor, a 
guide, and perhaps a physician, cer- 
tainly he was a man whom we could 
depend on in the time of need, 

Perhaps the greatest characteristic 
about Archdeacon Stuck, was his franix- 
ness. One could usually depend on it, 
that what he had on his mind would come 
out. With him there was no mine. 
ing of words, nor cloaking of feeling. 
Oft-times he would explode with im- 
patience at the ignorance, or carless- 
Ness of someone of whom he expected 
better things. With any matter that 
came to this attention he seemed to 
go right to the ‘theart of it, for he 
nad a passion for truth, and for 
rectness of statement. 

Naturally such a man often aroused 
the enmity and dislike of those with 
whom he caMe in contact. 
is this true in this frontier country, 
where above al things a man is aske@d 
t- be a “good fellow,” and overlook 

“sults and weaknesses of those 
aoout him. But Archdeacon Stuck sel- 


cor: 


Over 


Hspecially . 


dom excused ignorance on the part of 
those who should have been informed 
and he never tolerated immorality, 
even tho it might pass as the way 
of certain circles or certain sections. 
Yet, indeed many men did admire 
him: for being outspoken, even when 
they knew he was hitting at them. 
“One of the best things that was 
pulled off jn this country,” said 
one old-timer, “was a talk Stuck made 
to a buneh of roughnecks just out 
from the Koyukuk, They were camp- 
ing at the mouth of the river waiting 
for a steamer, and he held a service. 
The bunch did not have anything to 
do so they went to hear him, Well, 
he let them have it. ‘The worst thing 
I could wish for most of you men,’ he 
said, ‘would be to strike it rich,’” And 
here the old.timer mused on, “Yes, 
he was right, the worst thing a man 
could wish foy most of us stiffs would 
be to strike it rich,’ And he went 
on to review the career of man after 
man of his own acquaintance who had 


found gold richly, and who merely 
spent it in dissipation. 
With the natives of the country, 


Archdeacon Stuck was wont to show 
more patience, and sympathy, than he 
usually showed to other Alaskans. To 
him they were a simple docile folk, 
oeger for the light and ready to be 
guided to higher planes of living. But 
this was to the unsophisticated and un- 
corrupted native, less often seen about 
the towns. The shiftless immitator 
of the worst to be learned from th¢ 
white men, aroused his strongest de- 
nuncjation. It was ‘the native of the 
old school steeped even in the super: 
stiticns of the past but skilled in 
such native arts as hunting, trapping 
and native ‘handiwork, that called 
forth his warmest sympathy, and most 
earnest efforts. If only the health of 
the Indian could be preserved, he had 
little fear but that spiritual enlight- 
ment, and Christian living would fol- 
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low, did we only give them the chance 
io learn. To this end it was the 
chief thot of his last years of service 
chat their bodily welfare should be 
piovided for. To this end he took the 
lead in raising the money, and buila- 
ing the hospitals established at Ft, 
Yukon, and at Tanana. When the es- 
tablishment of the cannery at the mouti 
cf the Yukon th:ieatened the fish’ gup- 
ly of the natives on the Yukon and 
its tributaries, none fought stronger to 
have its operations prohibited than did 

Hudson Stuck. In fact there was nu 
“one who put up half the fight as this 
champion of the native Alaskans. He 
gathered data and such information as 
was at hand from fishermen of the 
Yukon, Government school teachers, and 
ug missionaries, and from his own first- 
hand knowledge, from trips up and 
down the Yukon, the Tanana, and the 
Koyukuk, He appealed to the thinking 
public, ¢<0 Congressmen, to Senators and 
his pleas would have reached the Presi- 
dent himself, had it not been for the 
War, and its aftermath, And his fight 
did bring certain results, for experts 
were sent in to examine conditions, 
during the past Summer and _ these 
experts advised against the presence 
of the cannery and fishing within the 
Yukon itself for export, 

No word about Arohdeacon Stuck 
would be complete that failed to men- 
tion his fondnegs for boys. From the 
Start aponsualu -oftihbis trips. summer 
and winter, be was accompanied by 
native boys, who had been taught in 
the mission, He seemed to understand 
them, and know how to treat them, 
Even while on the winter trips with 
a day’s march behind them, and sleep 
the most natural thing for man as wel) 
as boy, out would come the_ books, 
and the education of the youths would 
command the time. In this way, he 
prepared Walter Harper for high 
sereol, and carried on his uncompleted 
course preparatory for college. Be it 


= 


‘aid to their credit all of the boys 
00 traveled with the Archdeacon have 
remained loyal to him, and_= speak 
cf fim with appreciation for what he 
\.as and did. In case of Walter Harper 
ihe Arehdeacon had practically adpotead 
hm, and was carrying on his educa- 
cicn, locking forward to the time when 


would be ready to take up the 
rx fer his people, as a medica) 
i gionary, Indeed he looked on him 


, his son, for he had taken him from 
cmp when but a boy, and now he had 

en him grow into fine manhood hold- 
ing out all the promise longed for, 
And to have him lost in the ginking of 
ine Princess Sophia, with the _ rest 
cf the passengers, was a blow from 
which Archdeacon Stuck never recover- 
ej, We who know him clogest cannot 
bvt think, that this shock and bitter 
grief was the chief cause of his final 
break-down, and his death. 


So, indeed, we are beginning to 


realize that Arch deacon Stuck ‘has died, 
That this impetuous man, with al! his 
tireless energy of mind and body has 
succumbed to the thing we call death. 
That he whom we expected to see go 
on with work and further usefulness in 


the founding of a school for native 
boys, when he considered the rigors 


of winter travel too much for him, 
should taave to forgo these plans and 
leave uS go abruptly. Indeed it is still 
hard for us to realize that he is 
gone, and we still feel the force of 
his restless spirit, and domjnating wil. 
To us who knew him, he will still be 
our Archdeacon, There could (hardiy 
be another, yet we pray God to raise 
us up, and further on the cause of 
caving the Natives of the Interior, and 
of bringing home to one and all who 
dwell thruout the great area of thi;: 
country, the mesasge of righteousness, 
and justice and health, for which Arch- 
deacon Stuck gave his life. 
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Rock Bluff South from Nenana—Scene of Tunnel 


No. 1 


Alaska’s New Railroad 


By FRED’K D, BROWNE, Engineer-in-Charge of the Northern Division, 


HE construction of a_ great 
highway into the center of 
Alaska hag not called forth 
from the average citizen of 
of continental United States 
the fervor and interest that 

sucii an undertaking ordinarily 

commands, coming as it does (almost) 
co-incident with events of international 
importance—the World War and the 
incidental reconstructure that is now 
so engrossing. The Government is not 

a novice jin encouraging the develop- 

ment of its detached settlements; for 

as long ago as the Civil War, the 
building of the trans-continental rail- 
way was fostered, if not made possible, 


by an act of the Congress. The only 
real difference between the two actions 
of our law makers is this: The Union 
and Central Pacific Railroads weir 
given vast land grants, worth millions, 
and private concerns were aided in 


tneir. work; while, in 1914, actual 
niohey, amounting i less thaa fhe 
value of the land grants, was appro- 
priated for the Construction ana 


Orerations of railroads in Alaska.” 'Thus, 
toward the end of 1920, there are 387 
miles of the main line in operation 
out of the 467 miles between Seward, 
on the Coast, and Fairbanks, the termi- 
nal in Interior Alaska; The gap -of 
80 miles is partly graded, and its com- 
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pletion 18 looked for at no distant date. 
It is curious to note that the discovery 


of placer gold in California, in 1848, 
was followed by the Klondjke dis; 
coveries a half century later, while 


the railroads that weie to open these 
two countries to permanent settlement, 
followed one the other by a half 
ecatury fifieen cy twenty years subse- 
quent to the first great stampedes. The 
SOVernment is a. veteran at railroad 
building; and as surely as jt has been 
successful in itS past ventures, sc 
surely will it continue an enterprise 
so fraught with material benefits, This 
deduction is but logical, for Alaska 
needs only aie suitable transportation 
system to make available its Imperial 
reruuree, (and Cengress cannot rea- 


sonably forego the obligations that are. 


patent 
what 


forced upon it, and that are 
iO all who know Alaska _ for 
if, “i8): 

The query is often made in the prege 


and in public and in private, “Will the 
Alaska railroad pay?” meaning of 
course, will it pay a reasonable int- 
eiest on the jnvestment? We are 
too prone, at times, to rerkon the 
returlig of an enterprise in the same 
unit of value as is invested in that 
enterprise: As where a dollar jis in 
vested, there should be an income 


tn:.: will keep that investmen: %1);: to 
its full working capacity, pay for re- 
pairs, Operation, taxes, etc, etc. and 
return (say) five cents in addition. 
Then we consider we are receiving 
a five per cent return for our jnvest- 
ment. Might we not, occasionally, get 
away from this more sordid view 
of an enterprise? Might not that dollar 
if invested in a garden, be said to pav 
if it produced a rose for our pleasure? 


Is there a cent of revenue returned — 


fer the sums annually spent on our 
Navy and our Army? If these depart- 
ments do not pay a per cent revenue, 
do they not return to us a national 
protection that hag no value reckoned 


*inanager 


cent? Does the advertising 
of a large department store 
expect any return in ‘his department’ 
tie pays and pays with no hope of 
utilizing a single sale: slip, in order 
ihat other departments of his store may 
profit the more. I firmly believe tha; 
if this Alaskan railroad required oi 
Congress a goodly sum each yen: 
merely to pay the running expense, 


in per: 


it might reasonably be gaid to pay— 
¢.ei tho its privileges were granted 
ivy a lower figure than now contem- 


plated—-even tho a free service were 
given to all who legitimately showed 
cause for travel, 

Alaska’s resources now lie dormant, 


due more to inaccessibility than to 
any other one cause, There are vast 
uw.chs that now graze score, oi thou 
Suuag Of wiitl meat animals, ini Wwuaiich 


could be put to a similar use in a 
more intensive manner, ‘There are im- 
mense tracts that need only the hardy 
farmer to make them produce food 
for an immense population. Copper 
and iron, coal and fuel oil, gold and 
Silver are here in great abundance, 
ready at hand for him who has the 
Vision to see and the heart to do. 
And need the question be seyjously 
answered, or considered at all, “Will 
it pays?” if only the use of these 
things is made possible? Rather than 
believe that railroad construction will 
cease when its Interior terminal as 
now contemplated has been reached, 1! 
am of no uncertain mind a _ public 
opinion will be go strongly developed 
that the line will ultimately be extend- 
ed to North and Hast and West and 
that it will either be built by the 
Government itself as is this present 
project (which I believe is the better 
way) or by some such aid as was 
given the Central Pacific some _ sixty 
years ago , This generation need not 
expect to gee the last spike driven in 
the line from Seward to Point Barrow; 
but who ventures to say our children 
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Looking South 
Steep Wall 


or grandchildren, the witnesses of the 


ceremony, will not be concerned as 


to why this construction had not been 


completed some few decades before? 
In all seriousness, aSk yourself what 
you would do if you owned Alaska 
(and you do—you and you and you); 
and it is not unlikely you would build 
more trails and better ones, more 
highways of the best, and _ railroads 
and then more of them. All this in 
order that you could give to mankind 
that which mankind needs so greatly. 
And will the Congressman, five thou- 
sand miles away, forget that the, too, is 
a Shareholder jn an undeveloped Em. 
pire? Not after this, I feel gure. 


AS A SCENIC ROUTE 


There was, at least, one happy result 


up the Nenana Canyon. 


Bed is cut into the 


The Railroad 
on the Right. 


of the late war—and in saying this 
I am far from wishing to condone the 
evils of the conflict, or any of them, 
Many Americans, whose lust for wan- 
dering led them to distant foreign voy- 
ages, realized it was time to see their 
own United States. So the Pacific 
Coast became he playgrounds of a 
mighty host, while the more venture. 
some wandered farther afield to the 
outposts of Alaska. The witness of 
these travelers should be given worthy 
consideration; and when they invariably 
compare the rugged scenes of Alaska 
with those of distant lands, to the 
advantage of Alaska, We may well be 
pardoned if we believe we have some- 
thing in this Northland worth seeing, 
As the road leaves the always open 


‘harbor of Seward, it soon swings around 


an arm of Cook Inlet, where a dijffer- 
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ence of over forty feet between bieh 
and low tide is a phenomenon secend 
only to the extremes in the Bay of 
Fundy on the Atlantic Coast, The 
several glaciers that have just beer 
passed are still a subject of conversa- 
tion, when the train carries one thru 
the fertile farms of the Matanuska 
that produce in abundance the varied 
necessities of life as few. new lands 
have been known to produce. So, thru 
forests of birch and cottonwooe and 
spruce the new line is laid out, until 
the highest point of the North Ameri- 
can continent attracts an anttention 
the most languid must surely appreciate, 
Rising nearly four miles from sea 
level, McKinley—massive cold, forbid- 
ding—holding sway over’ several of 
his neighbors that are themselves of 
major proportions, bids for the Center 
of interest while the train approaches 
skirts his base and leaves him lording, 
as ‘he should, a vast domain. Then 
down the grand canyon of the Nenana 
where, for miles, the rails seem to 
cling to nearly vertical walls above 
the dashing torrent an hundred feet 
below, to the farming lands of the 
Tanana Valley, in which the capital 
city of the Interior, Fairbanks, holds 
out a ready welcome to him who has 
reached the inland terminus of Uncle 
Sam’s new road. 

The Alaskan is himself to blame 
if those Outside believe this country 
is not suitable for great agricultural 
and ficral development. Too apt are 
we to send to our friends and to publish 
broad cast, the snow scenes and the 
winter sports that hold our own atten- 
tion for not less than one-half of each 
vear, But a new spirit is prevading 
those who thave made their homes 
here, and who would like to see their 
neighbors of other days come and 
visit, and to remain, Nowhere can 
flowers grow with greater rapidity {o 
greater dimensions than in the long 
sunny days of the Northern summer. 
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If it is cold in mid-winter, so are Mon. 
tana and Utah and Maine, while the 
eighteen to twenty-four hours of Alaska 
sunlight are compensations not to be 
had at the other localities mentioned, 
The grain and the grasses, the vege- 
tables and the flowering vines grow as 
you watch them, and produce a wondery- 
ful harvest. Such scenes as_ these 
are now the jtems and “subjects of 
the camera enthusiast and the “movie” 
man. He, who is looking for a home. 
stead and a home should be shown that 
Alaska is not a living glacier, but 
possesses the latent possibilities of 
a food supply for millions, Writers 
of note have shown that Alaska com- 
pares favorable with Scandinavia anda 
Northern Russia where a vast popula. 
tion has thrived in plenty for a thou- 
sand years or more. Why should not 
this inland Empire attract and support 
its multitudes? And the answer is 
given you: It will. 'The crying need of 
this country is trangportation—and then 
more cheap transportation; and_ the 
Interior will respond in no uncertain 
way, as has the Coast in the generation 
just passed and at the present time. 
Agriculture and jts allied industries 
are the only permanent mainstays of a 
country; and without them, tho a tem- 
porary prosperity may light upon the 
land, there will be a retrograde to 
the wilderness of Nature, who asks 
but little in return for her bounteous 
gifts. Who of you have passed thru 
deserted mining towns without feeling 
a pang of resentment that such things 
must be? The placer miner of the 
golden days of California made his 
fortune or his failure in the streams 
of the hills and then fell upon the lands 
of the valleys that gave him vast 
returns for his toil, Because of trans. 
portation on the inland rivers of Cali- 
fornia and the early . construction of 


railroad lines, that country forged 
ahead. When Alaska is given these 
game facilities, may We not expect 
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The Upper Nenana River where the Read Approaches the Broad Pass, 


her to overcome hey handicap of cli- 
mate and become a worthy competitor 
of the Let those who 
Never pay, 
and those who wish 
and they 
and those who believe 


most favored? 


think the road will 


and 
they are many; 
the road to be a failure, 
are not a few; 
my picture 


above presented is over. 


optimistic, and they may be all that 
these lines—let all these people, 


for one whole winter 


read 
season, as they 
sit around their stoves and wonder and 


gossip and scheme, say to themselves 
and their neighbors that Alaska is a 
and of plenty; that Alaska ‘has homes 
cr the multitudes; that Alaska is en. 
to a network of roads to build 
tp her communities, and of right sh: 
must have them—and I firmly believe 
‘hese things will come to pass, 


] 
f 


CONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS OF 
THE ROAD 


It is hardly within the scope of this 


article to burden the reader with a 


technical description of the problems 
in the 


in this'’ fay 


that are continually recurring 
ccnstruction of a railroad 


northern zone. <A simple worded anal- 


ysis will be, perhaps, more to the point 


and much more acceptable. 


It is readily appreciated that in the 
flat prairie countries the building or 
a railroad present few problems, other 
than the staking of the line, the laying 
down of ties and rails, and then fin- 
ishing it off with a good running: 
surface, It may be as readily compre-. 
“ended by him who has given no study 
at all to railroad construction, that 
the bulding of a road in an abrupt: 
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mountainous country, where rock bluffs 


requiring tunnels are encountered; 
where deep ravines and gorges are to 
be crossed. where wide rivers ‘nust 


be spanned; where deep morasses and 
endless swamps must be filled—thay, all 
ihis calls for an ingenuity and an ax: 
iericnce tha; is not necessary for the 


prair-e road. If to these natural ob- 
stacles I have mentioned: there are 
sll fu.ther complications due to deep 


cnows and snow slides, to the gla- 
cieying of the tracks by overflows and 
ihe menace of ice jams, tearing each 
break-up with irresistable force ar the 
strongest of man-made structures, the 
breaking loose of ice dams and the 
swift shifting of torrential glacier 
streams, combined with inadequate in- 
formation as to just what the worst 
way be—then a fair idea of what the 
construction of this Alaskan railroad 
means—may be partially comprehended. 
To so place the line that the minimum 
of disaster may result to its perma- 
nency is all that may be hoped for. 
And I. do not hesitate to say that 
the successful attack of these problems 
calls for a varied experience, and that 
it is no mean task, 

The methods of construction of our 
new road do not differ greatly, nor at 
all in principle. from those employed 
on other standard gauge lines, The 
only feature that calls for out-of-the- 
ordjnary work is the application of 
these principles to the special prob- 
lems that continually crop up. Tn 
this country we are continually con- 
fronted, for instance, with severely low 
temperatures, which are encountered in 
very few districts in continental United 
States or even in Northern Canada, 
The ice and frost phenomena are con- 
tinually wearing away at the rocky hill 


slopes at the roadbed underneath 
and on the slopes below the roadbed; 
continually heaving the piling and 


undérstructures of trestles and bridges 
out of their normal positions. Frost 


sometimes even 


is, at all times during fully more than 
half the year, an active agent at a 
time when little, if anything can be 
dcne to counteract its influence. The 
rivers are generally known as “glacier 
streams,” and the severe conditions of 
running ice cach spring call for spe- 
cially constructed piers and abutements 
that must resist a maximum flow of 
ice, Nor are we safg during the sum. 
mer months when frost ceases to be 
a .menace, for, on the Noythern Divi- 
‘ion particularly, a cloud burst might 
ruin several miles of track in a very 
short time. As we are very far from 
cur base of supplies, it is a serious 
question to keep available, at all times 
material and machinery that will effec- 
tively offset this devastation. 

Frost is not active in winter alone. 
Many thousand cubic yards of gravel, 
thru which the entire road runs for 
miles at a stretch. are solid with per- 
petual frost, This material is handled 
with not only considerable expense, but 
it adds a burden to our appropriation 
that would not be met with on the 
Outside, Very naturally it costs more 
to move this frozen gravel that cannot 
be shoveled readily. 

A short distance South of Nenana, 
the line was built thru several miles 
of marshes and swamps. Graders could 
not be worked there on acount of the 
very soft condition of the ground, and. 
because even if the wet earth could 
be thrown into shape for an embank- 
ment, jt would not stand up under the 
material. The method applied here was 
to lay old or condemned sawlogs, and 


trees saved from the clearing of the 
right-of-way, parallel with the track 
and on top of the exposed surface, 


in a foot or more of 
water. Upon this the ties were laid, 
then the track. after which and without 
delay gravel trains, each by its own 
weight, crushed the logs and ties well 
into the ground, and left the material 
with which the track was raised, A 
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Showing the Tunnel 


machine, with a swing crane, which 
reached back to the cars in the rear 
of it, picked up the logs, swung them 
around in front, dropped them _ into 
position. Then with another motion 
it picked up a bundle of ties suitable 
rail length ahead. ‘These being 
in front, were properly spaced 
of the logs, and by another 
swing or two of the machine it landea 
the rails in proper position for the 
track, after which they were bolted 
and spiked. This progress for miles 
seemed -to greatly delay the advance. 
ment of the track; but by continually 
hemmering at these methods, swamps 
eventually crossed and_ higher 
srcund reached, where better progress 
yas made, - 
One method greatly in favor by the 
contractors for handling all kinds of 


FOT 12 
laid 


on top 


were 


Method of Excavation. 


material, whether solid rock or loose 
gravel and loam, is to make a trap 
tunnel just high enough and _ large 
enough to hold one of the small dump 
cars in vogue, which tunnel is kept 
along the new center line, and on top 
of which, as it progresses, are placed 
large round holes cut in the neighbor- 
hood, As a cut advances, the top 
of this tunnel is exposed and upon the 
removal of a small section of this 
top, an opening is made so that the 


_Mmaterial forming the cut is picked down 


from the slopes and dropped jnto the 
car beneath. This method of loading the 
ears, by gravity rather than by blasting 
out of the rock on the roadway and 
then lifting into the cars by shovel 
or otherwise, relieves the men of a 
great deal of physical exertion and 
seems to be an excellent method for: 
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making greater progress, A photograph 
showing one of these _ so-called trap 
tunnels, is shown with this article, and 
indicates the manner in which use is 
made of it. 

The several standard 
driven thru rocky points in the pic- 
turesqug Nenana Canyon are tempor- 
arily timbered, the material thru which 
these tunnels run being a hard schist, 
that almost stands alone. It is not 
thot that masonry or concrete portals 
may be necesasry, altho possibly in 
one or two instances jit may be found 
advisable to build such portals later. 
Native timber was used for these tun- 
nels, where it could be found, but a 
thoro cruising of all the tracts of 
timber economically adjacent to our 
rajlroad failed to disclose a_ sufficient 
number of large trees to make a de- 
pendable supply, with the consequence 
that, with a considerable expense for 
freight, fir timbers, from the Pacific 
Coast, were shipped into Interior Alaska 
for use, not only on these tunnel, but 
for many of the timber trestles and 
cther structures. These expenses, due 
to freight costs, are a great drain on 
the appropriation made by Congress for 
the construction of this road, and it 
is hard to impress an Outsider with 
the handicap that exists in bringing 
into this northern country everything 
necessary for this work, from a crow- 
bar to a steamshovel and a locomotive 

This road is not only going to be a 
seenic wonder, as noted previously, but 
will have several very long steel spans 
that compare with the longest in ex. 
istence. Crossing the Susitna River, 
264 miles north of Seward, is a span 
of 504 feet with approaches to this span 
that make not only a very long struc- 


sized tunnels 


ture, but the longest of the single 
spans is one that involves a_ great 
many hundred tons of steel; was a 


ship’s cargo, almost, and filled a train 
of flatears while en route from the 
mill to the bridge site, The crossing 


of a gorge, known as Hurricane Gulch, 
which is very deep but comparatively 
narrow, called for a curved arch, rest- 
ing in both rocked walls of the Canyon 


across the’ top of which is built a 
level decking for the bridge, . This 
pan is “a plittie.. over (200;.<feet - in 


length and more than 260 feet above the 
water surface of the stream jn the 
gorge. The crossing of the Nenana 
river, 370 miles north of Seward, calls 
for a span 350 feet long amongst others. 
and this span in itself would be of 
considerable note, for it is seldom tha; 
such lengths are required: but the 
crossing of the Tanana, near Nenana, 
411 miles north of Seward, takes the 
longest span of the entire road, 700 
feet in length, The track across this 
bridge will be in the neighborhood of 
65 feet above the low water level of 
the stream below, and for length com: 
pare very favorably with the longest 
spans in existence. I am not sure of this 
Statement. but, I think, there are only 
two other bridges in the United States 
or the American continent that have 
longer spans. The balance of the road 
into Fairbanks is of light construction. 
being thru practically a valley country, 

It is possible that other items of 
interest should be noted, as for in. 
stance, the practical use of the ex: 
plosive so-called T. N. 'T. This powde;y 
came into prominence during the war 
tho its use as an explosive was ap- 
preciated before that time, It has 
a little greater explosive strength than 
forty per cent dynamite, but has a 
very great advantage in that it is 
safely handled, The ordinary cap 
usually used with explosives, generally 
fails to explode T. N. T., with the 
consequence that a very strong cap 
first jnserted in a stick of dynamite. 
is used to explode the T. N, T. A very 
dense heavy smoke js the result of 
this explosion, which must be care- 
fully avoided. and it was this powder 
that was so successfully employed dur- 
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ing the war, as an explosive for shells, 
ete., agajnst the enemy (focres. Li 
looks very much like brown sugar, but 
these who have tasted minute particles 
of it, say it would not be very suitabl« 
‘cr their coffee, 
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from tidewater, which will be the sig- 
ne) orosperity that will make Alaska 


take on a new growth and a new life. 
It is believed that Congross made nya 
misixite jn appropriating monies for 
this road; and it is not beyond the 


hopes of those who have made Alaska 


Our years the people of eee P Raed 
In. a couple of years We peo] i ‘hej home, that further appropriation: 
Inteicr Alaska will hear the whistie yj}) extend this road into more dis- 
cf tte locomotive that has come over’ tani varts of the North. 


A Cowbell and Procrastination 


By SCOTT MAC CRAIG 


RANGE how some _ experi- 
ences of life stand clearly 
graven on our memory while 
Others of greater import 
_ fade from recollection. One 
incident I remember as 
though it happened yesterday, yet 
fully a score of, years have 
been spun into the roll of eternity since 
its occurance, Though my dogs were 
the cause of it I did not feel very 
bad, To be honest, I did a few grins 
under the shelter of my arms in the 
midst of it; and now that time enables 
me to see only its funny side I verily 
believe there wags a merry twinkle in 
the Bishop’s eye as he kindly assured 
me I was not to blame. Of course, that 
was after it was all over. While it was 
going on the reverend gentleman was 
too busy to entertain humor. 

Toward evening of an early winter 
day up in the Mackenzie River country 
I wags on my way to join some Indians 
on a hunting trip. We had arranged 
to meet at the mouth of a certain small 
tributary, I having left them to go to 
a Hudson Bay Post a hundred miles 
up stream for some white man grub 
The trail had been bad and I and 
my dogs were tired and hungry, 1 
thought I would never come to. that 
tributary, I was sure some one had 


moved it, But no! suddenly the action 
of my team told me it was not far 
ahead. 


Happy in knowing I would not have 
{o camp alone another night tossed 
my dogs a cheery word and we were 
speeding over the last lap to compara- 
tive comfort when I theard a_ noise 
tha, sounded queer in that far off 
region. I listened. I could hardly 
believe my ears; but, as I got nearer, 
I could hear plainly the b-lang, b-lang 
of a cowbell. “A cowbell,” I said to 
myself, “What is a cowbell doing here?” 
Of course, I knew what it was doing, 
what I meant was how did it come 
to be» there. I thought of a white man 
and a horse, but who would bell a 
horse and turn it loose away up there 
at that time of year, I soon under: 
stond; for, as I turned a point, I saw 
the chief’s eldest hopeful actively swing- 
ing an  honest-to-goodness, full-grown 
cowhell, itS bass voice mingling with 
the shrill tenor of numerous camp- 
dogs, 

Usnally I would have been greeted 
with joyful yelp from the young man, 
but gow he was solemn as the father 
of all the owls of the North, . What 
was the matter I wondered. 

“1, Neoch, what for you ring bill?” 
I ghoauted as I slid past. 
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“Bishop come. Make Church,” yelled 
the ringer as he belabored harder thau 
cver the jnnocent air. 

Pleased at hearing that I was te 
1acet tbe Bishop, for he and I had mei 
before and eaten out of the same fry- 
pan, I swung my team to the door of 
the chief's skin-house. The chief and 
| Were “pertnurs,’ 

“How ds you do, Bishop Bompas?” 
I enquired with fitting decorum, for 
I saw that the chief’s Louse had been 
prepared fer worship; the Bishop sitting 
behind an improvised pulpit, or what: 


ever it is that an Episcopal minister 
preaches from; my “pertnur” at his 
right, and the place arranged for the 
congregation—in fact one or two were 
already seated, 

It was almost dark now and the 


Church wag lit only by the fitful flames 
of the fire in its middle, so I diver 
cut to my sled, with its dogs still 
harnessed, and got two candles which 
I placed one on each side of The Book 
lying on the pulpit. I did not wish to 
cause delay. I knew they would wait 
until I was seated. I algo knew my 
“pertnur” to be inexorable as fate 
when “sarvise’ wags pénding. I sat me 
in my corner and awaited proceedings. 
The “pews” were almost full now, The 
ringer was giving a last few spasmodic 
swings to the calling voice, The Bishop 
knelt. His congregation did likewise, 
Service had begun, 

The code of the real dog of the North 
has one clause that his supposedly 
superior man, would do well to follow; 
he has thorough respect for his neigh- 
bor’s domain. He has a definite bound- 
ary surrounding the house of his master 
and never voluntarily crosses it. In 
this instance of my relation there were 
aliens right at the very gates of the 
house of Chief Joseph. True, they had 
been driven there by me, but that was 
a point to which the chief’s dogs gave 
no heed. Hospitality was not in their 
curriculum, Besides, there was a fued 


between all the dogs in camp and 
mine; my team having come from a 
distunt part of the country, and they 
had not yet been extended the 
of tellewship. I knew all this, but 
‘he u-ge of the occasion had keps me 
f.cm taking time to guard against a 


paw 


very likely hostile demonstration, Even 
When I heard threats of war outside 
that sounded plainly above the voice 


of tne good Bishop telling us about 
the leaves and fishes and the feeding 
of the multitude I did not go out to 
insure peace, I fought against my 
better conviction and procrastinated— 
even if I did notice that some of the 
men in Church were giving more at- 
tention to the angry voices outgide than 
to the patiently-relating voice within. 

’Tis said that procrastination is the 
thief of time. The aphorism does not 
go far enough, for, in my instance, 
procrastination stole quiet and left 
turmoil rampant in its place. Procrasti- 
nation seems to be quite a joker. 

But to my story. The Bishop was 
right in the middle of the most inter- 
esting part of the immortal classic 
when the crisis came, Noises of 
many paws charging over well-trodden 
snow, a sled being overturned and 
dragged, and a perfect chorus of growls 
were heard; and the next moment the 
moose-skin door was violently thrust 
aside, and my seared team, seeking 
sanctuary, with a pack of pursuers at 
their heels, charged pell mell into thie 


skin-house, The dogs of war were 
loose, 
Shall I ever forget it! The first to 


be overwhelmed by the wild rush was 
a lady who proudly wore the only cali- 
eo dress in camp After that ono human 
eye could follow events in sequence, 
There was nothing but a mass of 
struggling dogs and brown humanity 
snarling and yelling. Men seized what- 
ever first came to hand and used it 
to repel the intruders. Women and 
children continually screamed. Fira 
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flew as combatants plunged into it. 
Soon all was darkness, for the pulpit 
with its twin lights went down; it 


being furthest from the door had stood 
the longest, The last I remember see- 
ing of the Bishop was where he had 
himself squeezed tightly against the 
wall of the houge in an effort to escape 
harm. My “pertnur” had sprung into 
ihe midst of the melee at its first sight, 
I? Oh, I doubled myself into as small 
a compass as posSible and sat tight in 
my little corner and let things seeth, 
I remember thinking that my dogs were 
concluding that their confidence in my 
protection wag sadly misplaced, for, of 
course, they suffered from clubs with 
the rest, Discrimination was out of 
the question. 

Rut the tide was turning. Yelps of 
Surrender were heard and shaggy forms 
were dimly seen rushing for the open. 
At last only whimperjng womenand chil- 
dren and breathless men remained. The 
next thing to do was to tidy the place. 

I went outside and righted my sled 
and pawed around jn it until I found 
more candles. These were soon shed- 
ding their light over “the  battle’s 
wreck,” The fire was replenished and 
the house put in order, Once more my 
“pertnur’s” skin-home showed its wont- 


cd appearance, The Bishop was ap- 
pealed to by his host as to whether 
he would continue “sarvice’” or not. 


I believe the Bishop would have taken 
up the thread of his rudely shattered 
discourse—if even to a reduced number 
of hearers, had he not known I was 
supperless. Perhaps he thought I was 
hungry—I was. The good old Bishop 
had often been “there” himself. Again 
I went to my sled, secured and fed 
my dogs, and brought in some real 
white man grub, something rare up 
there; meat, fish and berries being 
almost the sole food of the natives, 
While eating supper I apologized to 
the Bishop, who had joined me to the 
extent of drinking a cup of tea. 


“I’m sorry, Bishop, that I wag the 
means of spoiling your service, I 
cught to have taken care of my dogs,” 

He placed his hand on my shoulder, 
“Don’t mention it, Mac, Tomorrow 
morning I shall hold service before 
I go,” was ‘his gracious reply. 

I turned to my “pertnur,” “That fine 
bell you got Joseph.” 

“Oh yes! Bishoo Bummas bring me 
from sailor man. (Herschel Island whal. 
er) Bishoo Bummas he say I make 
Church all time now,” Joseph con- 
cluded proudly. 

But my procrastination was to cost 
m- more than not hearing the finish 
of a sermon; the matter of the calico 
dress had to be adjusted, 

Early next morning a teary squaw 
way-laid me and displayed something 
that looked as if it had been through 
a threshing machine. Too bad it had 
happened just when the Bishop was 
here, was the burden of her complajnt, 

“All right! IT’ll get you new dress 
from Company next time I go to Post,” 
was my promise, And all was quiet 
along the Mackenzie, 

The Bishop gave us an uniterrupted 
sem™mon, and, after handshaking all 
areund, he rolled into his sled and slid 
on his way up river. 

That was the last I saw of him. He 
died a few years later. But his mem- 
ory still lives in the hearts of his 
people to whom he had given so many 
years of his life. 


Tyee eh eae 


ALLAKAKET 

Miss Ridgway writes that the pres: 
eno of her mother is a very helpful 
on= at St, John’s-in-the-Wilderness. The 
work does not carry its former strain, 
and naturally the time passes more 
agieeably for them at this far off 
station. The coming summer sees the 
furlough due for Miss Ridgway and Miss 
Kaster, and they expect to come out 
in 4ugust. 
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A Hunting Trip in the Sub-Arctic 


By CHARLES L, SCUDDER 


Mr, Scudder 


in Arctic Dress. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Mr. Scudder is a very active Church. 
man of St. Louis. During the War he 
Served as a captajn in the ground work 
of the Aviation Service. The War ovei, 
a change of business planned, and a 
culmination of circumstances felt which 
strongly urged a complete change and 
rest, Mr. Scudder planned a trip to 
the Interior of Alaska, and acting on 
the advice of his Bishop went to Ft, 
Yukon, and sought to get in touch with 
Archdeacon Stuck, From him he hoped 
to get advise and help in making a 
hunting trip near the base of Mt. 
McKinley of which Archdeacon Stuck, 
in his “Ascent of Denali,” had written 


of as a country teeming with all kinds 
of wild game. 

On reaching Ft. Yukon, 
Archdeacon Stuck was gone, but Dr. 
Grafton Burke, in charge of St. 
Stephen’s Hospital proved mogt ready 
to advise and further the plans for a 
funting. trip. The Doctor told Mr, 
Scudder that if he sought hunting and 
recreation he would not have to seek far 
afield, as the country around Fort 
Yukon afforded an abundance and great 
variety of game, besides no end of 
interesting features otherwise. One trip 
in particular was recommended as 
promising exceptional opportunities, 
This was down Birch Creek, (which is 
more of a river than a creek) and 
empties into the Yukon. 

It transpired that Dr. Burke had 
always wanted to take the trip, but 
during the twelve years of his tenure 
as head of ithe hospital, he had never 
found time from the press of business 
to gratify this ambition. Being in need 
of rest and run down from confine. 
ment in the hospital, it took no great 
persuasion by his wife and Mr. Scudder 
to induce the energetic Doctor to 
discard duties and join the expedition. 

The decision was helped along by 
the fact that the hospital needed an 
augmentation to its winter’s meat sup- 
ply, and the region to be visited being 
one of the most noted for moose and 
caribou in Alaska, it was thot certain 
the larder could be filled by _ spoils 
taken jn the chase, 

Another fortunate accretion to the 
personnel of the party came in secur. 
ing the services of Ezias Joseph, a 
Chandalar Indian, than whom there is 
no better hunter and trapper in the 
Yukon country. Ezias does not take 
out parties as a rule, but was induced 
to act as guide thru his interest and 


however, 
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appreciation of the work being done 
among h.s people by the hospital, His 
reputaticn tor resourcefulness and a3 
a hunte, was well sustained in course 
cf the e -pedition. Below foliows th>2 
nar-ative cf ithe hun¢ by Mr. Scadde’: 


ri{< >} oy 

part of Augustand went 
up river by boat as far 
as the mcuth of Charlie 
The steamer land- 


hive 


ed us with our outfit, 
consisling cf tent, stove, gulis, ammiu- 
hiticoh and gelerai supplies, and in a 


hajive buat, poled a track up the Caarlie 
distance of approximately 
thirty-five to forty miles, 

“When we left Fort Yukon our inten- 
tion Wag to go via the Charles River 
as far as the Sheep Hills, and then 
after hitting sheep, to drop down and 


iver for a 


hunt for moose near the mouth of that 


stream. After four days of tracking 
and poling, strenuous labor for the 


Doctor and myself, we reached a point 
Where shoals and shallow water coupled 
with swiftness of the current rendered 
further progress impossible. 

“Here we could not determine ex- 
actly how far we were from Sheep 
Hills, and after a council of war de- 
cided to go on blindly no longer, We 
determined to pitch camp and take a 
look over the country by ascending 
one of the adjacent ridges and giving 
the surrounding country the once over 
with the binoculars. The night’s rest 
was something to be remembered, and 
I never 
with greater complacency than on that 
particular occasion, 

“With the crack of dawn we bestirred 
ourselves, and a brisk hike brought 
us to the top of the ridge we had 
selected for our survey of the land- 
scape, From that point of vantage we 
ascertained we were some fifteen miles 
from Sheep Hills, and while we were 
there looking about, had the thrilling 


EK left Ft. Yukon the latter 


smoked an after-supper-pipe | 


Scudder 


Stezsmer on which Mr. 


Yuken 


Went to Ft. Yukon, 


experience of beholding several caribou 
on One of the four ridges. 

“Hzias, with the lore and vision v! 
his cult, settled down with the glasse, 
to a deep study of the quarry, and 
afier four hours of this examination 
announced it was his impression that 
these animals constituted the advance 
guard of the caribou drive. If this 
proved to be actually the case there 
would probably be great numbers fol- 
lowing within a very few days. This 
information sounded good, sO We went 
by a right-about to camp and 0put 
in the balance of the day getting 
our rifles ready, and preparing for an 
early start next morning. 

“Shortly after sunrise we went back 
up the ridge with the idea it would 
be necessary to move some six mile; 
along the crest in order to get into 
the caribou, but had not gone over 
two miles before we ran into a bunch 


of ~fifty.%or’ «sixty. This being the 
Doctor’s and my virgin experienc? 


among caribou, we were nervous to the 
point of absolute flustration, I reme- 
bered the stories I had heard in boy- 
hood of buck-ague, and thoroly under- 
stood their origin. 
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Making Camp on a Sand Bar. 


“We opened fire, however, wiih 4 
right good will, and doubtless man, 
more shots fractured the breeze than 
scathed caribou, Still when the smoke 
Cleared away and we could take stock 
of our accomplishment, found we had 
nine animals down, This was not so 
bad for beginning, and without further 
preliminaries set about butchering the 
carcasses just where they lay. Just 
as We were finishing the last, I hap- 
pened to look up and saw a magnificent 
bull, carrying a wonderful set of horns. 
standing about 125 yards away sizing 
up the party and wondering what kind 
of animals we were out there jn the 
woods, 

“My rifle was leaning against a bush 
close at hand, and I decided to take 
a try at the fellow, but again I was 
assailed by the fear of the novice, 
and instead of improving my _ record 
as a sharpstooter, only succeeded in 
clipping off a twig a yard to the East 
of the beautifully ornamental head. Not 
liking the noise of a rifle, our bull 
turned and trotted off about twenty: 
five yards, and still being moved by 
curiosity relative to us, he stopped 
for another look. This time I took 
more care, and kneeling down drew a 
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Erecting the Mosquito Bars. 


fine bead and succeeded in dropping 
him. 

“Later the 
thus 


Doctor had a similar ex- 


completing a bag of 
eleven caribou for the first day out, 
By now dark had begun to close in, 
sG we returned to camp, and that nighi, 
slept with incredible soundness. There 
is relatively little insomnia among hunt- 
ing parties in Northern Alaska, and 
no Ohne seems to have nerves, except 
when they first encounter big game, 


perience, 


“The cariy watches of the next day 
found us back on the ridge, where after 
racking some of the meat of our 
initial kill, we studied ours and the 
surrounding acclivities, The disclosures 
of this survey were astonishing. 1 — 
believe it no exaggeration to say within 
radius of our glasses; there were in 
sight at one time from three to four 
thousand animals, Needless to say } 
was jnspired by the panorama, being 
what they call up there a “Chechaco” 
a term intimately related to our “tender- 


foot.’ Notwithstanding the fact that 
Dr. Burke was an old-timer in the 
country, he, was likewise strongly im- 


pressed, never having previously wit- 
nessed a caribou run. 
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Coming Down Charlie River—Note the Skin Boat. 


“We could detect the presence of 
bear on an adjoining ridge, and were 
sore tempted to go after him, but the 
necessity of getting the meat down jo 
the river was a porter’s task, and while 
performjng it we yegistered a solemn 
vow to shoot no more caribou far 
distant from the bank, Anyone familiar 
with the nigger-head country of Alaska 
will appreciate what it means to trudge 
three miles with a heavy pack of meat 
on one’s shoulder. 


“Just about the time we had gotten 
the last of the meat off the hill and 
started constructing a skin boat in 
which to float in down to the Yukon 
River to load on a steamer for Fort 
Yukon, we saw a herd of caribou jin 
a flat just across from our camp, Break- 
fast wag in process of preparation and 
Dr, Burke volunteered to finish the culi- 
nary operations if we went ahead and 
got a few bulls to supply skin sufficient 
for covering the boat, Ezias and I 
paddled across the the stream in the 
canoe, heading under a cut bank to 
reduce the distance from the herd. 


“When we went over the top they 
saw ug and started to canter away, 
but before the stragglers were out of 
range, we managed to get down four 


This gave us about all the meat we 
could handle safely, so in the afternoon 
we loaded the scow high with meat, 
fastened it to the front of our boat, 
in much the game fashion as barges are 
made fast to steamers on the Missis- 
sippi or Yukon rivers, and started down 
stream, 


“The trip was not without consider- 
able yisk and peril, owing to swiftness 
of the current and numerous rocks jn 


the lower river. Further there was 
considerable doubt as to the Sea- 
worthiness of our clumsy scow. The 
skill of LHzias, however, brought us 


off in safety, and while it had taken 
the better part of a week to make the 
trip up stream, we covered the same 
distance down jn one day, 


“Upon reaching the Yukon River, we 
proceeded down to the first steamboat 
landing, Wood Chopper Post Office, tn- 
loaded the meat, hung it over smoke 
and left in the care of a Mr, Brentlinger 
who maintains a trading post at that 
point. This detail arranged, We con. 
tinued down the Yukon to Cirele, and 
after a day’s rest there, drove hy 
wagon over the Government Trail ta 
Moose Bill’s road house, which bears 
the name» of ‘Jump Off,’ tho ‘for xo 
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Indians Drying Moose Meat. 


particular reason I could learn, There 
the trail crosses the North Fork of 
Birch Creek, 

“Moose Bill, we found, was an ex: 
ceptional host, and were so much en. 
gaged with his entertainment that we 
stayed over night at his establishment. 
He furnished us with a boat for going 
down Birch Creek, On our way down 
we watched closely at every turn for 
moose, but nothing developed in tl.at 
line. What did happen was that Mcose 
Bill’s boat leaked like a_ basket 
and after bailing for thres days, de- 
cided that if we were to keep afloat 
Some repair work must be done t9 the 
hull. This accomplished we continued 
down the facinating stream, diverted 
at every turn by beauties of the land. 
scape. 

“About dark on the evening of the 
fourth day the keen eye of our Indian 
guide picked up tracks left by a bull 
moose, cow and calf in crossing the 
liver, SO We drew in to the bank, tied 


up and pitched camp for the night, 
Instead of erecting our tent, we bent 
down sume willows and stretched the 
canvass over them, so as to make 


no noise which might frighten away the 
moose before we could get after them. 


“Sitting in our bivouac after dark 
we heard sounds directly across the 
stream. which lEzias interpreted as 
cyming from a bujl moose. He an- 
swered by cubowng the monse shou'der 
tlade we had with us for this purpose 
against the trunk of a tree, Calling 
ninose with a shoulder blade was a new 
experience tor me. as all the other 
hunting I had done had been wiih 
a htern or megaphone made of bic 
Par. The shou'der blade rethod, I 
say, is the beiter, it serving to dev 
the game much more quickly than the 
birch horn, 

“The sun was still young next morn- 
ing when Eziag and I crossed the river 
in the direction whence had come 
the nocturnal noises, We pushed thru 
the heavy undergrowth for three or 
four hundred yards and sure enough 
there was our bull, standing tense and 
strictly on the alert, a magnificent thing 
to behold. The brush was very dense 
which fact may have been accountable 
for my making a clean miss when I 
fired, and off started our quarry in a 
geneyally southerly direction at the rate 
of a mile a minute, 

“With certain mental reservations We 
started back to camp ,and these reser- 
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The 


“Shovel-Neose”’ 


vations were not diminished any when 
the Doctor called out asking if we 
wanted to butcher before breakfast, [ 
explained we would eat forthwith, as 
it would take too long to dress that 
moose, he having made other arrange. 
ments. Again We took to the water, 
and floated downstream to a point 
where Ezias declared moose were in- 
variably to be found, There we stopped, 
using bent willows in lieu of tent poles, 
as on the previous evening. 


“The sequel proved the wisdom of 
the Indian’s lore, for early next morn- 
ing We succeeded in bringing to earth 
a splendid specimen. Incidently while 
at this camp I was immensely diverted 
by watching a beaver colony in one 
of their wonderful construction tasks. 
The system and zeal with which they 
carry on jis truely marvelous, and would 
constitute an object lesson which might 
mightily benefit communities of more 
intelligent bipeds, 


“It was also on Birch Creek that 
we witnessed the remarkable fossil bed, 
doubtless the greatest of its kind ever 
discovered in any land. It was first 
brought to light some 20 years ago 
by prospectors for gold, and news o1 


Poling Boat Bought from “i ocse” 


Bill, 


the find caused a stir in the scientific 
world, The bed is near the mouth of 
Birch Creek and covers several acres, 
which are one mass of prehistoric bones 
and ivory. 


“There are the remains of gigantic 
mastodons, oxen, and other obsolete 
animals, The inaccessibility of the 
bed has prevented jts fuller exploitation. 
and examination. In the wnter it is 
buried beneath ice and snow, and in 
the open season it js an ooze of slime 
and over which hovers like a_ thick 
mist myrids of Arctic flies and mos- 
auitoes, We penetrated the place for 
a distance, and drew forth some tusks, 
bones and teeth, but the large pieces 
were too heavy to carry, SO we were 
obliged to leave them behind. It is 
impossible to describe the flies and 
mosquitoes. They form a safer and 
surer guard over these long departed 
anjmals than any human _ ingenuity 
could devise, 


“Several theories are advanced to ac- 
count for the preSence of this pre. 
historic graveyard, Some scientists be. 
lieve that the animals were driven by 
terror into a bog, where they were mired 
down and perished. Others hold that 
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One of the Native Cabins Stopped in, 


the bones drifted here in a_ strata 
of soil moving down from the distant 
cilis, It was a long time ago, and the 
records are not distinct or clear, but the 
s‘sht certainly fills ong with a queer 
foeling and wonderment at what the 
world was like when these bulky anti- 
‘deluvians frisked about on its surface. 


“While sizing up the beaver clan 
one evening We heard a bull shuffling 


thru the timber in our rear. It was 
trainer late in the evenjng, and the 
fall weather had set in and I was 


feeling the effects of it. Ezias asked 
if I wanted to go after the moose, but 
I replied the cold was making me 
shiver too vigorously for accurate shoot- 
ing then, Next morning, however, the 
guide and I went after him, and found 
he had crossed from the lake to a 
slcugh on the other side, and after 
working carefully to keep him up in 
the wind in case he was ahead of 
us, we finally sighted our animal. 


“Here it was I had my first exper- 
ience in calling a moose with the 
shoulder blade. Ezias whispered for 
Me to follow- closely jn his wake, 
making it a point to step in his foot- 
‘prints and not to get ready to fire 


until he stopped and stepped aside, 1 
fell in line and the Indian started for: 
ward with his rifle stock held high in 
his left hand and the shoulder blade 
in his right. The maneuver was suc- 
cessful, as soon as we heard the mooss 
coming in our direction, making about 
the same sort of noise with his horns 
as Ezias was making with his para- 
phernalia. 


“T was prepared and ready when 
my guide stepped aside, and my first 
shot dropped him in his tracks, I used 
the 401 Winchester automatic and wish 
to state it is a wonderful rifle for 
close work, as it projects a very large 
calibre bullet, which kills instantly with 
minimum pain. The head proved an 
excellent one, and needless to remark 
my frame dilated with pride to _ be- 
holding prostrate my jnitial Alaskan 
moose. Incidentally this kill supplied 
the expedition with ample meat for 
its journey to the upper end of the 
river, SO we packed the boat with the 
venison and started on our way. 


“The added load caused Moose Bill’s 
boat to leak again, and the following 
day we were obliged to unload our 
cutfit and furth2r calk and carpenter, 
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The Archdeacon’s Dog Team with which the Return 
to Ft. Yukon was Made. 


While thus engaged a bull moose came 
out of the underbrush across the river 
from us, and had we so desired it would 
have been an easy matter to have 
picked him off. We preferred, however, 
ro. 6ctry) for one nearer the mouth of 
the river. 

‘All this while the weather had been 
growing rapidly colder, so that we be 
gan to worry about the contingency 
ef being frozen jn on Birch Creek, and 
not reaching the Yukon in time io 
cateh. the last boat up. To our :asting 
repret, this is the very thing which 
tappened, Slush and ice began to run, 
and only by dint of the hardest row/ng 
anc peddling did we manage tc seencn 
the end of the portage between the 
lower end of the creek and “Fort 
Yukon. The day after reaching the 
portage, the river closed, which lament- 
able fact caused a rearrangement of our 
plans, 

“Dr. Burke felt it imperative that 
he get back to the hospital at once, 
and I advised him I would reman 
at camp while he and Ezias crossed 
over to the Fort. Fortunately for us 
this time, one David Englishoe, an 
Alaskan Indian, came along with his 


family, and put up his camp adjoining 
ours, so I did not lack for company 
or entertainment during the absence 
of my fellow voyageurs, Incidentally 
their trip to the Fort was beset with 
hardships, The terrain was dotted with 
numerous lakes, which werg frozen, 
and these had to be skirted, doubling 
the length of the hike. Reaching the 
Yukon they found the river stjll open 
and running very heavy with flow ice. 
Unable to attract attention of anyone 
at the Fort, they had finally to build 
a raft and work their way across 
thru the ice after dark, The Doctor 
told me after I got back that he was 
mever so glad to get off a river in 
his life as when he stepped on terra 
firma from their makeshift raft that 
chiliy evening, 

“Well, Ezias and an Indian named 
Charlie got Archdeacon Stuck’s dog 
team and sled and came back across 
the river with this outfit, and finally 
succeeded in making our camp. I would 
have gone then into Fort Yukon, ut 
I was still hankering after a try at 
wild sheep, Upon consulting with 
Ezias, however, I gave up the shesp 
hunt, as he said he had seen may 
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The Circle City fail Stace by which Mr. Scudder 
Traveled Toward Fairbanks 


i:dicationg cf moose on his way to 
lic camp, and as we still wanted to 
tet mole meat for the hospital, decided 
iJ So im quest of the larger game. We 
\.cre unsuccessful, as all the animals 
\hose trails Ezias had noticed crossing 
{Ne portuge were gone when ‘-v? ‘vent 
cat for them. 

“David Fnglishoe informed us 
vere great numbers of white ish in 
cne of th, lakes below camp up on 
{ie Birch River, and as the es3tublish- 
lient of a cannery at the mouth cf 
the Yukon had caused a great shortag> 


thera 


uf salmon, we decided to fish ‘or the 
\ hite fisu under the ice in -rdey to 
i ake up th- piscatorial defiert: in the 


lospital larder. The fishing party was 
i. unqua‘iGed success, resulting in a 
catch of 500 to 800 pounds part 02f 
\. hich we left with Englishoe, and the 
lalance cached mear his car.) te be 
carried to the hospital later on,- 
“By now the weather had turned bit- 
ler cold, and the ice became daily 
larder and thicker, so we determined 
that by the time We got to Fort 
\ukon, the Yukon River would be safe 
for me to set out on it for the first 
stage of my homeward journey. We 


loeded the sled with all tae fish and 
Meat it would carry, and started for 
the Fort, arriving there the second dav 
out. With the caribou meat, which i 
learned had arrived safely at Fort 
Yukon, and the moose cached on Birch 
River, the Dcctor and I felicitated our- 
selves upon the success of our trip, 
and now despite the shortage of fish. 
the hospital would be provisioned for 
the winter, 


“There were real adventures, much 
suffering and reai hardships on the 
return journey to civilization, These 


were the penalty of overstaying my 
time in the hunting grounds, and their 
telling would consume more space than 
I have already taken. The distance 
was covered by sled, wagon, foot and 
Ford flivvers, but the race was won, as 
I reached the port of sailing a few 
hours before the season’s last Steamer 
departed for the States.” 
> ok 
ANCHORAGE 
“Another most jmportant event in 
Anchorage was the arrivai, Spet, 6th, of 
a little daughter to Mrs. Hughes and 
me, Ann Foxcroft is ‘her name, She 
is a fine healthy little girl. 
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The Magazine Work of the St. Matthew’s 


By MRS. JOHN A, CLARK, Chairman of the Committee 


possible excep. 
tion of ticket agents. 
uu one in the world is 
so besieged with ques: 
lings as the traveling 
Ajaskan, unless he has 
from past experience and 
Meduncook o: 
from Alaska; 
questions be has to 
frequent is, . “Do 
the cold?” To the casual ob- 
this question is as harmless 
brainless, but I assure you 
thai it is really what is known as a 
“poser.” Why? Because it ‘cannot 
be answered truthfully either by yes 
or no. Every questioner expects an 
unqualified aifirmative, and is disap- 
pointed and politely—more or less po- 
litely—incredulous over a negative, And 
how are you to pause in the railway 
station, or the trolly, or the hotel 
lobby—for such seekers after truth 
respect neither time nor place—and 
explain that. being a frail human like 


ila the 


erown 


wary 
registered as from 
instead of 


has 
inalamazoo, 
and of all the 
auswer, the most 
you feel 
server, 

as it is 


himself, you do “feel the cold” oc- 
casionally, but that there are many 
things worse than weather at 50 
below? 


It has been well said that the hard- 


ships of an Alaskan winter are psy- 
chological, rather than physical, We 
live under conditions that are  un- 


natural, and therefore trying to nerves 
and brain, The long, dark nights, the 
short and often sunless days, when 
the lights must burn continuously, the 
feeling of being shut away from the 


rest of. the world, the scarcity of 
wholesome amusement; the uncertain 
and inadequate mail service—all these 


are murch more serious hardships than 
the cold, no matter how intense, 

To all alike, books and magazines 
offer a means of spending many other- 


wise lonely hours;. but the problem 
has always been, how to secue these 
saMe books and magazines. Did you 
ever live in a communjty whose entire 
supply of literature consisted of a 
few ancient magazines, a half-dozen 
novels of doubtful interest, and three 
copies of the World’s Almanac? With 
a bookstore within reach of your tele- 
phone and a publie library around the 
corner, it is doubtless difficult for you 
to imagine such conditions. but in the 
winter of 1903-4, these or similar con- 
ditions existed in every camp in in- 
terior Alaska, and are still to be found 
jn many isolated regions, 

After its establishment in Fairbanks 
in 1905, St. Matthew’s Church began 
the work of soliciting magazines and 
books from friends in the States and 
distributing them to the miners, pros- 
pectors, woodchoppers,—men from all 
OVer the country who were not within 
the zone of postal service; and also 
maintained a reading room in _ the 
church during the week, where light, 
warmth, and amusement were free to 
all who wished to come. This room 
was closed after the building of the 
Geo. C, Thomas Memorial Library in 
1909 rendered it no longer necessary, 
but the work of distributing magazines 
has been continued to the present 
time, and no doubt will be as long 
as the need exists, 

Like many another worthy cause, 
this one has been without funds, and 
has had to content itself with strange 
and varied quarters during the past ten 
years, In the early days, the few 
magazines received were handled in 
Mr. Betticher’s study, but the work soon 
outgrew that room, and we moved to 
the hospital storeroom—“cache” in our 
Alaskan vernacular—where we _ found 
a bit of space among piles of hospital 
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Suppliés and bales of old clothing, al- 
beit our right of possession was con- 
ctantly and vociferously disputed by the 
barrel of chloride of lime, standing in 


cne corner. The next summer, we 
\vorked in a tent—a _ perfectly good 
ieni—except that it provided aboul 


cne-third the necessary space, and thai 
taird was often preempted by a 
\‘yheeled chair, which had. to be rolled 
cut into the yard, before we _ could 
work, and replaced afterward. I shall 
rever forget that wheeled char; it had 
<le worst dsposition I ever met, We 
iad the most room in the cottage, 
\yhere we worked for several years, 
(ut such a place to work during the 
\7inter. Given a poorly built frame 
cottage, thermometer hovering  be- 
iween thirty and fifty below, maga. 
:jnes that have lain in the cold for 
ceveral days at least, and .a fire that 
lag been burning not more than three 
Lours; given all these, you have the 
clements for an ndoor sport that no 
<mount of boosting could ever make 
popular. But thru the kindness of 
Ir, Chas. Beam of the Pioneer Hotel, 
\re have lived in comfort during the 
rast year, We have a well lighted, 
steam-heated room in the hotel, and 
we “pay our rent” by keeping fresh 
ilagazines on the tables in the lobby, 
for the convenience of the many Meb 


who frequent the place, Phiskeatr- 
>angement, needless to say, igs thoroly 
‘atisfactory to the committee; just 


\yhat Mr. Beam gets out of the bargain, 
\-e have yet to discover. 

But in spite of poor accommodations, 
riuch has been accomplished. From 
“910 to 1920, the yearly average of 
riagazines handled has been well over 
' 000, and during 1916, our banner year, 
‘9,000 magazines were received by St. 
iTatthew’s and distributed from our 
\-orkroom. 

Where do they go? Let me _ (tel) 
‘ou.° A file of some thirty-five or 
forty magazines is kept at the library; 


-I¢ doesn’t 


in fact, the library always has the 
first claim on the magazines as they 
coine in; no one else gets a Dew maga- 
zine until the library tables are sup- 
pled. After that, we “pay our renet,”’ 
as I have said before; then we make 
up bundles to send wherever we con- 
S.de: the Need greatest—to the raiiroad 
Culstruciion camps, the isolated tele- 
and any of the creeks 
Walere there a.e large crews of men 
working, make up what 
are leit into smaller bundles, as varied 
and ag intercsting an assortment as 
pcssible, and keep them ready to give 
io any man who asks for them. Every 
}ear during the open season, we try 
tio send a shipment to the distant 
caiils, such as the Koyukuk, the Idit- 
arcd, the Upper Tanana—wherever the 
need exists, In fact, Fairbanks is the’ 
principal distributing point for Interior 


graph stations, 


Lastly We 


Alaska, All these magazines bear 
the stamp of St. Matthew’s Reading 
Room, so that anoyne picking up one 


of them, no matter how far away from 
home, may know where he can get 
more. “It pays to advertise,” 

I have occasionally been told that 
these agazines are not used, are not 
appreciated. I do not believe that such 
is the case. When a man is willing 
‘Oo pack magazines on his back, make 
rcom for them on his dogsled, or pay 
f.e:ght on them at eight to ten cents 
a pound (I had not. meant this as a 
c imax), he wants them, and should 
have all he wants. Some years ago, 
I wrote in the columns of this maga- 


zine, the story of the prospector who 
walked twelve miles over a_ winter 
“rail to borrow some magazines, and 


who took the trouble to return them, 
melkjng in all a forty-eight mile trip 
fer the sake of a little reading matter, 
sound reasonable, does it, 


but it is true, nevertheless, 

I repeat, such men should have all 
the magazines they want; I should 
like to say, with additional emphasis, 
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they should fave guud wagadines and 
comparatively fresh ones, A good story 
liagazine ages slowly; if you have 


hever seen it, it is as interesting as a 
hew one; but a weekly or monthiy 
review, whose principle feature is news, 
must be recent to be either interesting 
or valuable. And a magazine of purely 
local interest is worthless so far away 
ficm home as Alaska. 
The number cf magazines we receive 
decreased rapidly. since 1917, when 


h-s 
e eryone 


sent them to our _ soldier 

bcys. This was as it should he, but 
‘lat the soldiers no longer need 
them, we hope our friends will send 
inem t3 us oOnCe more. Since Mr. 
Lumpkin left us in 1919, there has 


been an additional decrease, owing no 
doubt, to the fact that many péople 
suppose that this work ‘has. lapsed 
during the absence of prieSt-in-charge. 
This, however, is decidedly not the 
case, and will not be, so long as any 
member of the present committee is 
in Fairbanks. 

And now, having worked all around 
the subject, I might as well come tn 
the point and admit that I wrote this 
article for the purpose of reviving 


ad sent to 


your interest in this work, and to make 


four requests, 
first; please send us your mage. 
“nes, Send them to us as soon after 


| have read them ag po,ssible, a few 
time, rather than a large bundle 
once or twice a year, 


sceond; please send all magazines 
wraped fiat, or folded once lengthwise, 
if they are large, but never, never, 
rolled. You will save the committee 
much time and considerable temper, by 
so dong. 

Third: please put the same return 
address on every bundle you send, not 
your name on oe, your street address 


cnly on another, and your initials on 
a third, It is hard to che: these up, 
and often acknowledgment cards ara 


4 


some and too many {9 


cthers. TheSg cards are sent quaiter- 


ly, but any additional information wiil 
be most gladly given, if you write 
di «ctly to Mrs. John <A. Clark, Box 
312 Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Ecurth (and this is the most im- 
portant of all); Don’t forz-t us and 


cont let your friends f.1.1e¢st us, 
thank you, 


Teg hse 


How Mr. Grow Painted All the Birds 


From a Collection by Miss Alice Wright 


T was early September, and we 
were camping on Luke Jjim- 
mie’s lake to get a chance 
at the ducks as they gathered 
at this time honored meeting 
place of theirs for autumn 

flight. All day the boys had been out 

in ‘the canoes, stealthily waiting in 
the tall grass for some unsuspecting 
flocks of teals or butter balls, or mal. 
lards to come within range of their 
guns. 

Now supper was over and we were 
all sitting around the big camp fire. 
listening to the sounds of the ducks— 
the cry of the hell diver off in some 


lonely bend of the lake, the whirr of 
wings that told us that the ducks were 
flying in the peaceful quiet in Search 
of food, and over our heads a crow’s 
imperitnent cawing hinted that he could 
iell us things if we would listen, 
Johnny looked up at him and said to 
me, “Did you know that first time 
Mr. Crow pajnted all the birds? Many 
times my father told me that story. 
“Well Mr. Crow called all the birds 
together to paint them. As he finished 
them he would make them fly up against 
the sky so he could see how they 
looked. He made them all as pretty 
ag could be and when they flew past 
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him he would cry, ‘Fine, fiine!’ 

“When he finished them all he said 
that some must paint him. So they 
went to work, one after the other 
and did their best, but nothing they 
did pleased him, He found fault with 
them untjl they all flew away and from 
that time no birds every stay near 
the crow. 


“Then of all the hel) 
diver who said he would see what he 
So he _ took 


last came 


could do, a piece of 
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charcoal from the fire and 
with water. He told Mr, 
must not look until it was 
When he had made him as black as 
could be, he told Mr. Crow to look. 
When Mr. Crow saw himself so black 
he was angrier than ever and picked 
up a coal from the fire to throw at the 
hell diver, As the hell diver flew away 
the coal hit him on the back of the 
head. If you look you ean gee to 
this day the little singed spot that 
Mr, Crow gave him that time.” 


mixed it 
Crow he 
all done. 


oily ptr 


How the Beaver and the Muskrat Changed Tails 


One tiMe the beaver and the musk- 
vat were traveling together looking 
fcr a good place to stay. As they 
traveled they came to the hills near 
the Porcupine River. So the muskrat 
said that he would go up a hill and 
iake a look around to see what kind 
cf a place he could See, 

There was a fine country, just the 
ind of a place that the liked best. 


Put the stones on the hill tore the 
-kizn) on his feet, and when he got 
beek to the beaver he looked very 
Scrry. 


“There is no good place around here,” 
he caid. “I looked a long time and I 
could see nothing.” So the . beaver 
said he would go and look for some 
other place, ' 

“Well, said the muskrat, “I will stay 
there for another night to rest and 


let my feet get well.” Then because he 
was a little sorry because he was 
cheating the beaver, he said, “Before 
you go I want to make you a little 
present.” And he took off his tail 
which was a fine wide one, good to 
use in building and gave it to the 
beaver, Then the beaver not to be 
outdone by the muskrat said that he 
wanted to make the muskrat a little 
present, and he took off this tail, a 
long skinny one, and gave it to the 
muskrat. Then they Separated. 

The beaver traveled south for a 
long way until he.came to the Toklat. 
There ‘the found the kind of a place 
he likes best to live in. And so it 
comes about to this day that if you 
want to find beaver you will look 
for them on the Toklat, and you will 
go to the Porcupine for muskrat, 


<> > 
Resolutions on the death of Archdeacon Stuck 


At a yegular meeting of the Women’s 
Guild of St. Matthew’s Church of Fair- 
Fankr, Alaska, held on Saturday, No- 
verrber sixth, 1920, announcement havy- 
ing been made of the death, after a 
brief illness of the Venerable Hudson 
Stuck, Archdeacon of the Yukon, at 
Fort Yukon, Alaska, on the tenth day 


of October, 1920, 


lutiong were unanimously adopted: 


the following reso- 


“The Women’s Guild of St, Matthew’s 
Church, of Fairbanks, Alaska, have 
learned with the deepest regret of the 
sudden death of the Venerable Hudson 
Stuck, Archdeacon of the Yukon, at 
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Fort Yukon, Alaska, 
day of October, 1920. 

The members of the Guild hereby 
record this expression of their pro- 
found grief at the irreparable loss sus- 
tained by the workers and well-wishers 
of the Church in Alaska and thruout 
the United States. During ‘hhis ministry 
of sixteen years his efforts in 
Alaska were distinguished by a noble 
and selfsacrificing service jn the cause 
of Christianity, 


With rare natural gifts ag a _ pulpit 
orator he voluntarily cast aside the 
preferments awaiting him in civilized 
life and sought his reward on earth 
in following the unbeaten trajls to tne 
scattered villages of the Indian and 
Eskimo in the Far North and to the 


on the tenth 
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all work involving the relief of the sick 
and suffering. 

To the performance of this labors 
he brought great industry as well as 
diversified talents, and by his volumi- 
nous writings he erected the _ best 
tribute to his humility and faith. He 
combined the intrepidity of the ex- 
plorer with the genius of a narrator. 

His heart was in his work and his 
lofty example leaves an jndelible im- 
press upon the history of the Church, 
represented by the Board of Missions, 
and the work of the Church in Alaska, 
and upon all the people coming under 
his influence, 

It is resolved that a copy of theso 
resolutions be spread on the minutes 
of this meeting and published in the 
next isuue of The Alaskan Churchman, 


solitary cabins of the miners and pros- Dated Fairbanks, Alaska, November 
pectors jn the sparse settlements of the  gixth, 1920, 
Interior. To these he carried the mes- M?S. F. M. DUNHAM 
sage of the Gospel with unceasing President 
zeal and simplicity and at the same BVA M. MWGOWN 
time maintained a broad interest in Secretary 
Ee oe ok 
FAIRBANKS for the funds received. After keeping 
The St. Matthew’s Guild composed ~+¢he Library open during the summer 
of twenty-five active members reports and thru October it was considered 
a very successful, “Fair’ or “Bazar” necessary to close during the winter 
held at the Masonic Temple the 29th months. But with the success of the 
of October. The receipts were as Fair and Hallowe’en Dance together 
follows: Home Cookery Booth, $54; with the sum of $200.00 sent by Bishop 
Fancy Work Booth, $210.75; Wool and Rowe the Library is to be open on 
Knit Goods Booth, $124.75; Fish Pond Saturdays from 3 to 8 P. M., during 
and “Pop,” $50.25; Tea Table, $21.25; the month of November. Sixty-four 
Books, $10; Dance $221.25; making a new books have come in as the result 
grand total of $692.25. The expenses of appeals More are desired, 
were: Rent of Hall $25; Music for The Guild has furnished $125.00 for 


Dance, $50; Cakes for Tea Table, $4.25; 


Sundries, $1; a total of $80.25. So the 
amount Cleared for the work:of the 
Guild was $612.00 which is a larger 


amount than has been received for 
the past few years, 
And with the responsibility of the 


George Thomas Memorial Library, and 
other things, there is a ready demand 


the repair of the Church roof. This 
in the form of a loan, as 
and the 


was made 
the vestry had no money, 
work was imperative, 

In response to the appeal for con. 
tributions to the Bishop Rowe Founda- 
tion Fund, the Guild voted outright 
$250.00 and extra donations to be sent 
in addition to thig sum, 


THE ALASKAN 


Representatives 


The Alaskan Churchman is represented 
by the following persons, who are author- 
ized to receive subscriptions and answer 


inquiries. 


We shall be glad to hear from 


any who would be willing, as missionary 


work, to act in 


DIOCESE. 
Asheville 


Bethlehem 


California. 


Chicago. 


Connecticut. 


Cuba, 


Dallas. 


Delaware, 


‘ond du Lae. 


(;eorgia, 


'ntianapolis. 


lowa. 
Louisiana. 


Long Island. 


los Angeles, 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts 


Milwaukee. 
\Minnesota. 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 


New York. 


North *~Carolina 


this capacity: 


Mrs. F. Pickens 
ite Big ake ho: a Fag Sp 


Miss Fannie M. Butler, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Rev. Frank P. Church, 
1217 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Bacon, 


Miss Carrie Menge, 921 
EK. 42d Place, Chicago. 


Mr. Rowland M. Beach, 


L6snfrances Sts. -Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

Miss... i?) Harris, tare 
Harris. TOs: . @aaGo., 


U’Reilley 104, Havana. 
Mrs. Helen Easton, 1731 
Pineotsawoalas. Tex, 
Mrs. R. B. Rayner, 903 
Franklin St., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Mrs. B. Talbot Rogers, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Miss Gertrude J. Cor- 
ney, 872 Highland 
Road, Augusta, Ga. 
Miss M. J. Collis, 1314 
First Ave., Kvansville, 

Ind. 

Mrs. John Arthur, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

Miss Gladys M. Fry, 908 
Fern St., New Orleans. 


Mrs. W. W. Sabine, Ny- 
ack Ave.. Hollis, L. I., 
New York. 

Miss Marriott, 2279 29th 
Place, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mr. H. W. Atkinson, 10 
Bishop’s Road Guil- 
ford, Baltimore. 

Miss S. E. Whittemore, 


21 ,Carlton St., Brook- 
line, Mass, 


Mrs. B. Talbot Rogers, 
ond du» Lac, Wis. 
Mrs.°B. 2:5, Stanton 642 


Portland Ave., St. Paul. 
Mrs. Robert Alex. South- 


worth, Litte Boars 
Head. 
Miss M. E. Jones, 137 


Aberdeen Road, Eliza- 
beth. 


Miss Alice Wood Daley 
44 eet. sPaul’s. rA:ve., 
Stapleton. 

Miss Emma J. Hall, 809 


Nr Tryon st. Char. 
lotte, N. C. 


Southern Ohio. 


Western N. Y. 
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Oregon. Mr. John W. Lethaby, 
10-11 Ainsworth Bldg., 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania. Miss Ann Booth, Haver- 
ford. 

Rhode Island. Mrs. Winslow Upton, 
30 Forest St., Provi- 
dence. 


Mrs. W. K. Schoepf, 622 
Oak St. Cincinnati. 


Spokane. Miss’? UP: EK. Tallman, 
South 1412 Ivory St. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Washingtoh Misses hom GC, Cox, 2628 


Woodley Place, Wash- 
in=ton, Dp. 7G. 


Miss M. H. Buisch, 256 
Warwick Ave., Ro- 
chester. 


+: kk -& 
Standing Notices 


MAIL—AIl Alaskan Post Offices, witn the 


exception of a few of the most distant, 
receive unlimited quantities of all classes 
ot mail in the Summer. 


In the Winter, this same rule applies 
to all Coast towns as far North as 
Seward (other places, such as St. Mi- 
chael, Nome, etce., are frozen in and 
therefore have to depend upon the land 
trails for their mail). 


All points in the Interior that receive 
any mail in the Summer, receive some 
mail in the Winter, according to the 
particular contract. But, in all cases, 
first class mail is given preference 
over all other classes. Magazines and 
newspapers come next. Packages are 
never carried unless all other classes, 
combined, fail to bring up the total to 
the weight required. Those points 
which are fairly accessible receive at 
least a weekly mail. The Allakaket 
receives a monthly mail, and I‘ort Yu- 
kon has a twice-a-month service. Point 
Hope receives several mails during the 
Winter, via Nome, which has a weekly 
service. Anvik receives ‘mail but once 
a month, being off the regular trail. 


As a general rule, our advice is to 
mail any articles which your postmas- 
ter will accept. Once in the mails, 
they will eventually reach their desti- 
nations. 


freight should be sent 
through the Bishop’s agent in Seattle— 
Mr. A. H. Horton, 418 Mutual Life 
Building—who will cheerfully furnish 
particulars. 


EXPRESS—tThere are offices of the Wells- 


Fargo Express Co. throughout Alaska. 
There is.a great difference, however, 
between the rate in Summer and Win- 
ter. Be sure to have this fact clearly in 
mind when you consult your local agent. 


NOTE—At any time we are only too glad 


to answer special queries to the best of 
our ability. Such matters will have im- 
mediate’ attention if addressed to The 
Alaskan Churchman, Nenana, Alaska. 
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DIRECTORY OF ALASKAN WORKERS 


BISHOP 


The Right Reverend Peter Trimble 
Rowe, D. D. (Office 418 Mutual Life Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington.) 


ARCHDEACON 


Ley. ss Ba Drane. subsrtitutime. 


MISSION STATIONS 


Allakaket (P. O. address, Allakaket, via 
Tanana. Freight address, Allakaket, 
Koyukuk River)—St, John’s-in-the-Wil- 
derness :— 

Miss Eleanor Ridgway. 
Miss Katharine Koster. 


Anchorage—aAll Saints’ Church:— 
Rev. Edwin W. Hughes. 


Anchorage—Outlying 
work, ete:— 


Anvik—Christ Church Mission:— 
Rev. John W. Chapman, D. D. 
Deaconess A. G. Sterne, 
Deaconess Marguerite Bartberger. 
wslsS Ada Chapman 


Chena—St. Paul’s Chapel:— 
(See Tanana Valley Mission.) 


Chena Native Village—St. Barnabas’—(See 
Tanana Valley Mission) :— 


Circle City—Church of the 
Rest:—( Vacant. ) 


Cordova—St. George’s Church Mission and 
Red Dragon Club House:— 
Rev. E, P. Ziegler. 


Chitina—(Visited from Cordova.) 
McCarthy—(Visited from Cordova.) 
Kennecott—(Visited from Cordova.) 


Camps, Railroad 


Heavenly 


Douglas Island—St. Luke’s Church :— 
Hagle—St. Paul’s Mission:— 

Mr. B. W. Gaither. 
Fairbanks—St. Matthew’s Church and 


Reading Room:—Camps Visited: Ester 


City, Chatanika, Livengood. 
Vacant. 

Fort Yukon—St. Stephen’s Mission and 
Hospital:— 


Dr. Grafton Burke. 
Deaconess Smith. 
C21 os ow ING 


Ketchikan—St. 


John’s Church, Hospital 
and School:— 
Pew. slGnanrd G- cen kins: sale: 


Miss Barlow. 
Mrs. J. H. Molineux. 
Miss Edith Harper. 


Juneau—Holy Trinity Cathedral:— 


Camps Visited: — Douglas, Thane and 
Perseverance. 


Latouche—Visited from Valdez. 


Nenana—St. Mark’s Mission (see Tanana 
Valley Mission.) 
Miss B. B. Blacknall. 
Miss #. L. Jackson. 
Miss Myrtle Rose. 
Miss Fern Rose. 


Nome—St. Mary’s Church:— 


Point Hope (Tigara)—St. Thomas’ Mis- 
sion:— 
Rev. W. A Thomas. 
Mrs. W. A. Thomas 


Miss Emilie Grunason, R. N. 
Tony Joule, Assistant Teacher. 


Salchaket—St. Luke’s Mission:— 
Seward—sSt. 


Sitka—St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea:— 
Rev. George E. Howard. 


Peter’s Church:— 


Skagway—St. Saviour’s Church:— 
Visited from Juneau. 


Stephen’s Village:— 
Miss Harriet M. Bedell. 


Tanana—St: James’ Church:— 
Vacant. 


Tanana Indian Village—Mission of Our 
Saviour :— 
Deaconess Mabel H. Pick. 
Blind Paul, Native Lay Reader. 


Tanana Crossing—St. Timothy’s Mission-— 
(See Tanana Valley Mission) :— 


Mr. and Mrs. D. L. McConnell. 
Valley Mission—Including Native 


the Tanana River:—Ne- 
Salchaket, and Tanana 


Tanana 
Missions on 
nana, Chena, 
Crossing :— 
Rev. F. B. Drane, Priest-in-Charge. 
P. O. Address, Nenana. 


Valdez—Epiphany Church:— 


Wrangell—St. Phillip’s Mission:— 
Rev. H. P. Corser. 


Missionaries on furlough in the States 
(address at the Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


Miss Alice Wright. 
Rev. FE. P. Ziegler. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
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Che Alaskan Churchman 


Published Quarterly at Nenana in the 
Interests of the Church’s 
Work in Alaska, 


REV. F. B. DRANE 
Editor and Publisher. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per Yeas. 


Entered as second-class matter Sep- 
tember 9, 1919, at the postoffice at Ne- 
nana, Alaska, under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879, 

To the best of our knowledge the 
statements set forth in this paper are 
true to fact in every particular, 

In using printed blanks be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. 
This will avoid mistakes and delay. 

In sending change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new ad. 
dress. Make checks and money orders 
payable to The Alaskan Churchman. 


FEBRUARY, 1921 


June 10, 


is entitled the ‘‘Feb- 
due to the fact that 
Lhis 


This number 
ruary’’ uumber, 
February is the mouth when 
quarterly number should have appear- 
ed. The “November” number, as our 
readers are aware was publisned in 
May. It came off the press just four 
days too late to catch the stage out over 
the winter trail, and was so delayed 


a month later until the first boat 
could take it. So of trouble and de- 
lay there has been no end. Howevcr, 


as we now write the ‘‘open seesen”’ 
is on us, and there shouid be no 
delay as. far as our mailing facilities 
go. And again the Fairbanks press is 
getting in better shape eacbd time to 
give us prompt delivery. _ 

It is very likely that many of the 
subscribers had lLegun to think that 
this little magazive, after ifs twelve 
odd years of existance had finally be- 
come a thing of the past. Such, iu- 


1921 


deed threatened te be the case How- 
ever, as we stated in our last number 
the printing fcree of the Fa:‘banks 
News-Miner, came to our rescue and 
dragged us out of the fix we were in. 
They will carry us on until we turn 


out the “May” number some time 
in July, and after that this present 
editor will say ‘‘kutah’’, or in other 
words “enough’’ for after that num- 


ber I leave for the States on regular 
furlough. 

What will become of the Alaskan 
Churchman after we finish the year 
ending with the May number, we do 
not know. Things have come to such 
a pass in the Interior, that one man 
seems to be about all the Church can 
commandeer for a valley involving 
some five hundred miles of territory 
and a population, white and native 
of over three thousand. There was a 
time when we did have one man for 
the Church work among the whites and 
another for the natives in addition to 
some scattered Missions for the na- 
tives. But that time has _ passed. 
Bishop Rowe used to speak to the 
men of the work in Alaska as a Mis- 
sion field ‘“‘manned with women.” I 
suppose most of what has really been 
accomplished is due to the women. 
They have done well at practically 
everything they have tackled, so perhaps 
we might turn the magazine over to 
one of them. 

However, everyone has enough to 
do without taxing them with addi- 
tional work. If we manage to staff 
up our Coast Missions, for my part 
I do not see why we cannot turn the 
magazine over to one of the men 
there. In this case we might lose 
the distinction we now hold of being 


the ‘“‘Farthest North’ magazine in 
North America and_ possibly’ the 
world’s ‘‘Farthest North.’’ ltrs 


something to have some distinguishing 
mark, 
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But this little magazine has had 
a purpose. We have endeavored to 
make better known the attractive side 
of this country. We have tried in ad- 
dition to letting our readers know 
that there is such a thing as a climate 
whose cold is below sixty below zero, 
still the human race is smart enough 
to-live comfortably even in such cold. 
And that it is not this cold all the 
time. That there is a summer, during 
which we can usualy ripen wheat, and 
duving which we of this Tanana valley 
at least, raise remarkable gardens, and 
have beds of flowers that cannot be 
surpassed for their beauty. And I 
think we have shown in the accounts 
of the work both in the towns and 
the villages that the people will take 
hold, and work with enthusiasm. Sure- 
ly the record of the work at Fair- 
banks shows this, and notes of the 
happenings at even the humblest na- 
tive village shows that there is a 
response to the call for Christian 
service. We of the Interior reluctantly 
admit that our members are few, and 
there seems to be a lack of perman- 
ence in any of the centers in which 
we have worked. But here and there 
on the Coast the towns have grown 
rather than fallen off, so there is 
always some new center in which we 
are called to concentrate our atten- 
tion. 


So the work of advertising the at- 
tractive side, as well as trying to give 
a picture of things as they are, has 
been the motive for continuing this 
magazine, even when it meant extra 
itabor on men whose time was demand- 
ed for other things. The more we 
could make people understand the 
natu'e of the country, and the environ- 
ment in which the Church was work- 
ing, the more we felt we could solicit 
their support. And again the more 
intilligently people could give their sup- 
port. 

During all the years of its existence 
the price of this quarterly has remain- 
ed the same. And up to the present this 
$1 per year has kept us out of 
debt. Just to give our readers an idea 
of the cost of publishing this small 
magazine, the four issues for the year 
just past, came to $1350.52. Our sub- 
scriptions allowed us to clear with a 
margin of $22.50. For this year, 
however, with the cost of our last 
shipment of paper almost double what 
it was a year ago we are certain to 
fall into debt. This being the case, 
we have the outlook to face of in- 
creasing the price of the subscription. 

By the time the next issue goes to 
press we hope to be in a position to 
give our subscribers definite informa- 
tion as to the future of the maga- 
zine. 


yb a vie 


NOTES 


ANCHORAGE 


Rev. E. W. Hughes writes the fol- 
lowing, which we give from his 
letter: 

“Last summer we moved our Church 
building from our old site overlooking 
the Inlet six blocks nearer the center 
of the town. There was a small house 
on the new property which was enlarg- 
ed and made into an attractive and com. 


fortable little residence for us. After 
the moving, the Church was decorated 
both outside’ and in and a furnace 
installed. It all makes a very good 
property for the time being at least. 
There has been a decided improvement 
in attendance and interest since the 
move, 
ANVIK 

New acquisitions to Christ Church 


— 
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Mission are Miss Marguerite Bartberg- 
er and Migs Ada Chapman, Miss Bart- 
berger has charge of the housekeeping 


department and general care of the 
children, while Miss Chapman, the 
daughter of Dr, Chapman, assjsts_ in 


the school work. This was to be the 
furlough year for Dr, Chapman and 
Mrs, Chapman, but the failure to: secure 
hig successor prolongs their stay and 
it is particularly gratifying that they 
can have the visit from their daughter. 


NENANA 

Electric lights have been installed in 
St. Mark’s Mission, the current being 
that from the Government power house. 
The old lighting system formerly en. 
dured at the Mission was acetylene 
gas. It was very unsatisfactory, and 
a source of constant irritation and 
exasperation to the toiling workers. 
So the new lights are making the 
performance of the work in hand more 
easy, and the cost appears to be about 
the same. This jmportant improvemen. 
at St. Mark’s is entirely due to the 
efforts of the lady in charge. Miss 
Bessie Blacknall, 


hiss fui “lL.” Jackson, one. of. .our 
veteran workers, left on the second 
of May enroute to the Mayo Insti- 
tute for special treatment. The local 
doctor after examination advised this 
as the safest expedient. On reaching 
Anchorage, there was no steamer for 
the States indefinitely, due to the ma- 
rine strike. So Miss Jackson found it 
advisable to undergo an operation at 
Anchorage. The doctor reports a very 
successful recovery, and indicates that 
Miss Jackson may again resume her 
work. We are glad that her case 
seems to be less serious than was at 
first suspected, and that she has the 
promise of her health again. 


We all rejoice in the fact that the 


“flu,’’ which proved so deadly to both ~ 


whites and natives last year, ‘did not 
return in anything but a mild form 
this year. There have been no deaths. 
While ‘‘grippy’’ colds have been preva- 
lent far and near, at none of the 
villages did a serious epidemic occur. 


In addition to the modern improve- 
ment of electric lights at St. Mark’s 
coal has been introduced as the fuel. 
While the coal is a lignite of very 
inferior grade at present, still when 
properly handled gives a good heat, 
and saves the labor involved in sawing 
wood. ‘The cost as compared with 
that of wood in our case seems to 
be about the same. We have had 
wood in four foot length delivered for 
$7.50 per cord and we are paying 
$8.50 per ton for the lignite. Coal is 
one of the things made possible by 
the coming of the Government rail- 
road. 


In answer to the appeal in behalf ot 
the starving children of Hurope and 
China, St. Mark’s Mission gave the 
sum of $210.00. Of this amount 
$121.00 was earned and given by the 
children themselves. There are only 
twenty-two children in the Mission at 
present and some of these are very 
smal. *~ 


FT. YUKON— 

Deaconess Smith who joined the 
staff of St. Stephen’s Hospital last 
September has resigned. Her place 


is to be filled by a registered nurse 
at an early date. 

St. Stephen’s Hopsital during the 
past winter has met several emergency 
cases. One was a man nearly frozen 
to death, who was lost in a snow 
storm, freezing both feet, his hands 
and his nose. Even part of the nose 
had to be amputated. Recently a 
man with twelve broken bones was 
brought a distance of over a hundred 
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miles to the hospital. Hechad fallen 
down a seventy foot shaft in the 
Chandalar mining country. Latest re- 
ports state that he is on the road to 
recovery. 

Sometime during the summer, 
John Fredson, usually known as 
“Johnnie Fred,’ one of Archdeacon 
Stuck’s boys, returns. from the Mt. 
Hermon School in Massachusetts, to 
.elearn his native language and take 
part in the Mission work at Ft. Yukon. 
It is planned that after this year he 
will go back to the States to study 
either with a view of becoming a 
doctor or a minister. At Mt. Hermon 
he is reported to have done well in 
his studies and he won a gold medal 
as a debater. 


PT. HOPE 

On August 28th, Rev, W, A. Thomas 
was married to Miss Ruth Ward, who 
was a member of the staff in the 
capacity of a trained nurse. The mar. 
riage took place in the St. Thomas 
Chapel, Bishop Rowe officiating, 

During the past winter Mrs. Thomas 
has accompanied her husband on all 
his trips away from the Mission. The 
last trip was to Pt. Barrow, the farth- 
est north point on the American con- 


ST. TIMOTHY’S 


The Meneely bell acknowledged in 
a former issue as the gift of Miss 
Maude H, Smith, was we learn sent 


by her from the Indian’s 
Philadelphia. Also the sum 
of $20, was contributed by St. Timothy’s 


School of Cantonville, Md. 


Hope Com. 
mittee of 


St. Timothy’s was very unfortunate 
ih's year jn the fact the gardens were 
a complete failure, due to early. and 
severe frogts which came in July. But 
of greater concern to the workers, 
wes the fact that the steamer carry- 
ing up the year’s supply of provisions 
was stuck but a short distance from 
Fairbanks. However, it was possible 
to ‘haul the food imperatively needed, 
for part of the way by auto trucks, 
and then from the point where the 
up river trail leaves the Government 
highway, dog teams were used, A 
very fortunate circumstance was the 
early fall of snow which made good 
sledding early in November. So by 
the middle of November Mr, and Mrs. 
McConnell had the food that they re- 
quired and did not have to fall back . 
on the Indian’s bill of fare of meat 
and tea as did Miss Graveg and Celia 


tinent. Mr. Thomas declares his wife Wright jn 1912, when the mission was 
is a first class dog driver. first founded. 
 - 
APPEALS scholarships either direct to St. 
1. For St. Mark’s School, the sum Mark’s Mission, Nenana, or mark 


of $200.00—as an annual scholarship 
for ten of the children of this board- 
ing school. These appeals sometimes 
bring in new scholarships, and we as- 
Sure our readers that the appeal is 
urgent. For this past year our ex- 
penses amounted to $10,000.00, with 
resources totaling only $5,000.00 
leaving the balance to be raised by 
Bishop Rowe. This means an ever 
increasing burden on him and the 
rest of the workers. Send in your 


“Special for St. Mark’s Nenana,’’ and 
send to the Treasurer, of the Mis- 
sionary Depart., 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

2. For Christ’s Church Mission 
School, Anvik. The above appeal 
should also be applied to the Anvik 
School, as the needs are the same. 

3. At St. Mark’s, Nenana. Clothing 
of all kinds for boys and girls of 
from three years to fifteen. Quite 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Hudson Stuck from Texas to Alaska 


By GRAFTON BURKH, M.D. 
Physician and Surgeon in charge St. Stephen’s Hospital 


UDSON STUCK 
to Alaska may 
title of a long draggy ar- 
ticle filled with anecdotes 
and reminiscences of which 
there could be no end,— 

especially when filled as I am with 
memories of him every hour of every 
day from 1895 to 1920. Six months 
Lave passed since his death, and in 
every mail from- this country anda 
abroad come expressions of regret of 
the lamentable death in his meridian, 
while we of the family where he lived 
go heavily about our duties, with the 
words of the old familiar hymin ringing 
in ones ears: 


from Texas 
seem the 


“Go labor on, spend and be spent, 

Thine earthly loss is heavenly gain.’”’ 

Is it any wonder that if I would in- 
clude his noble life in one act, that 
I would set to this act three scenes; 
the act of determination with a lively 


faith in God’s mercy; the scenes of 
ranch life, college life and _ priest- 
hood. Struggles and strife he had, of 
course, but he put all of his senses 


to use, and again and again he made 
opportunities where there were none 
Quite unbidden there comes to me 


an utterance of Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘The 
law of worthy national life, like the 
law of worthy individual life, is 


fundamentally the law of strife, * * * 
but certainly it is only through strife, 
through labor and painful effort, by 
grim energy and resolute courage that 
we move on the better things.’’ 

Leaving England at the age of 
twenty-two on February 14th, he land- 
ed at New Orleans the first of April, 
1885. Of the trip he said: 


“You will find 


ceive the 


it difficult to con- 
immense difference that the 
weather makes to the steerage pas- 
senger in an emigrant ship. I tell 
you seriously that makes the difference 
between some amount of pleasure and 
absolute misery. When the sea is 
rough, when great waves are break- 
ing over the deck every few minutes, 
you will understand that it is impos- 
sible that we should be _ elsewhere 
than below. This you can understand, 
but what being below means you 
cannot understand, at all. It means 
being cooped up 140 of us without 
light or air; save such light as three 
or four oil lamps swung from the 
ceiling give, and such air as can find 
its way down the narrow companion- 
way, it means lying down side by 
side, and one above the other in our 
bunks or standing up and lounging 
against the iron posts, for there are 
no seats or tables or anything below 
but bunks and iron posts. To read or 
to write, is impossible, there isn’t 
enough light to read a Family Bible. 
It means worse than this, it means 
vile smells, vile atmosphere, and sleep- 
ing wet, for none of the  portholes 
fit properly and when the waves dash 
against the sides of the vessel, water 
enters and falls upon our’ bunks. 
Moreover when the weather is cool, 
the iron of our prison sweats, that 
is to say the moisture of the atmos- 
phere condenses upon the roof and 
falls in large drops the night through. 
And rough weather affects us for evil 
in other ways than in fastening the 
hatches upon the passengers. The ship 
is already shorthanded in her crew, 
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sue should never have sailed with so 
small a crew, nor would have been 
allowed to leave an English port. There 
are but ten sailors and firemen all told, 
and when rough winds and stormy seas 
necessitate close attention to the work- 
ing of the ship, they have no leisure 
for the cleansing of the ’tween decks, 
where we sleep, nor for the removal 
of the water that plentifully finds its 
way below when the waves sweep the 
deck. As a consequence much clothing 
and goods belonging to steerage pas- 
sengers was wetted and destroyed dur- 
ing one night in the Bay of Biscay, 
when the water was a foot deep on 
the floor and at every roll of the ves- 
sel was thrown violently from side to 
side, dashing up into the lower tier 
of bunks and washing away everything 
that had been deposited at the sides 
and around * * * And-I believe we 
in considerable danger of ship 


9) 


were 
wreck..* .* * 

To his school chum and life long 
friend he wrote: 

“T daresay that you are accusing 
me of neglect in not having written 
to you before but I held it of no use 
to write long letters, until I was defi- 
nitely settled and had some cheerful 
news to tell. Now I believe the pre- 
ceding conditions are fulfilled, so I 
write. I requested that you should see 
the letter I wrote home _ describing 
my voyage, and I presume that you 
have seen it and are acquainted with 
the most miserable month I ever spent 
in my life. We arrived at San 
Antonio in high spirits within three 
days of our landing at New Orleans, 
but our high spirits did not last long 
for we found that we had been mis- 
erably deceived. Instead of finding 
work awaiting we found men at the 
home who had been waiting three 
weeks and a month for work and who 
were on the eve of taking a resolu- 
tion to return to England. We stayed 


a week in San Antonio enquiring for 
work and then decided to go up the 
country in a freight wagon that was 
about starting for Junction City, a 
hundred and twenty miles northwest. 
Our journey occupied eight days and 
we enjoyed the trip very much. During 
the day we walked beside the wagon 
or rode, as we pleased, at night we 
made a big camp fire and slept be- 
side it. At noon we halted for an 
hour or so, lit a fire, cooked our 
dinner which consisted of fried bacon, 
pancakes—for bread was not obtain- 
able—for supper at night we cooked, 
a great pot of porridge and _ subse- 
quently a great pot of coffee, while 
for breakfast we had bacon and pan- 
cakes again. When ‘we shot game, as 
we often did and might have done 


always if we had chosen to take 
the trouble, we had variety, stewed 
rabbit or stewed’ pigeons, but they 


were a nuisance to cook—and I did the 
cooking. Fred smashed the stock of 
his gun over a snake that he found 


‘coiled around his boot. 


We generally camped beside a river 
or creek—for several nights we camped 
beside the Guadaloupe—and _ before 
breakfast we used to get a swim. 
'Tis..a .grand. life. and .a, life’ that “I 
enjoyed immensely, the only drawback 
to our pleasure being the uncertainty 
as to whether we should get a job at 
the end of our journey. However, the 
event has proved fortunate for me, 
and, as I believe for the other two 
fellows that accompanied me. We had 
no sooner arrived in Junction City, a 
regular frontier town of about a score 
of wooden shanties called ‘stores’ 
than I got work. Mr. Bundy was in 
town on some business and he said 
that he wanted one hand on his ranch 
—not at sheep herding but at general 
work, on the ranch—and he singled 
me out from my comrades to go with 
him—a proof of his bad judgment, as 
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Fred remarked. The ranch is situated 
some twenty-five miles from Junction 
City, and he drove me over there in 
his buggy. Of course, I was sorry 
that Fred and I had to separate, but 
I could not refuse an offer like that 
when I had come all the way from 
San Antonio to get it. Fred and the 
other men heard of work a few miles 
out almost immediately and started off 
to get it—-whether they were suc- 
cessful or not I shall hear soon, I 
don’t doubt. 

The ranch is situated in a _ wild 
and picturesque country and is a lovely 
spot altogether. In front of the house 
a large and clean spring gushes out 
and falling in a cascade some twenty 
feet forms with the waters of other 
springs, a creek called Maynard Creek 
which winds its way between great 
perpendicular cliffs of solid rock to 
the North Llano river of which it is 
one of the most important tributaries, 
But I must curtain my description for 
I have to finish my letter tonight 
and it is late already and I have 
to arise with the sun. Next week you 
shall have page upon page of descrip- 
tions. I have been here five days and 
I like the place and the people. I 
live at the house and am treated as 
one of the family—the fare is good— 
far better than I expected to find in 
so remote a region. The table is 
well supplied with meats and sweets 
and new hot bread (in tiny loaves) 
and butter and honey at every meal. 
I have to work very hard—harder 
than I ever worked in my life—and 
at all sorts of work, but Mr. Bundy 
and Mr. Patterson do the same. All 
the rest of the men are Mexicans em- 
ployed at sheep herding, and living 
in tents upon the hills. I am to learn 
Spanish that I may talk to them. In 
the morning I am to go out on horse 
back -with Mr. Bundy to find and drive 
home a milch cow that he has bought 


“soes round.’’ 


for the house. Then for the rest of 
the day, being Sunday, I was at liberty. 
So I wrote home and am writing to 
you. 

Game is exceedingly plentiful here. 
I took my gun out the other day 
and shot a big squirrel, a rabbit and 
a wild duck. I might have shot heaps 
more if I had cartridges with me. 
I intend shooting a lot -of black and 
brown squirrels for their fur. Wild 
cats, coons, opossums and deer abound 
on the hills and there are _ bears! 
Oh! I shall have rare sport. There 
are numbers of venomous snakes here, 
too,—‘‘mean’”’ snakes they call them. 
Mr. Bundy says that this is a mighty 
country for mean snakes, mean in- 
sects, mean thorns. “‘Every darn bush 
is full of mighty mean thorns,’ he says 
and that is so. I killed a snake nine 
or ten feet long on Friday, and we 


killed a rattlesnake the other day. 
‘“‘Always kill a_ snake,’’ is a motto 
here. Bundy is a Yankee—not a 


Texian—and Patterson is a Scotchman. 
I like both of them, they are sturdy 
straightforward men who always say 
what they mean and expect you to do 
the same. 

I am exceedingly anxious to hear 
about the war between England and 
Russia—has there been any fighting 
yet—we are quite isolated from the 
world here and “‘news far older’’—oh! 
how much older! than the whiskey 
The only paper pub- 
lished within close on fifty miles of 
us is the “Junction City Clipper’’—a 


‘little local stock and sheep ranchpa- 


per. The war is to make the fortunes 
of everybody out here, they say, wool 
is to go up by leaps and bounds and 
America is to ‘“‘scrape in the dollars 
you bet,’’ as Bundy says. I shall be 
awful glad to get my first batch of 
papers, but don’t send too many old 
boy. When you get hold of a ‘“‘Punch”’ 
or ‘Society’? or anything of that sort 
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you might save it to send. I forgot 
to say that I am to get ten dollars 
a month and my board and lodging 
for the first month—after that ‘‘we’re 
going to make other arrangements.” 

(Signed) HUDSON 
PIS: 

Mr. Bundy goes to Junction City to- 
morrow morning. If he did not take 
this letter with him it would have to 
wait a week or ten days and as I 
judge you would sooner have a short 
letter than a long one in a forthnight’s 
time I have written this and will dis- 
patch it. I consider that the brevity 
of my letter demands this explanation. 

Goodbye my dear boy—tell me all 
about everything. 

(initialed) Hs 3 
Dated 26th April, 1885 
Patterson & Bundy’s Ranch 

Maynard Creek, Kemble Co. Texas. 


A month later the Archdeacon 
wrote: 
“Three nights ago Mr. Bundy shot 


one of the two deer that have been 
visiting the garden and eating the 
young vegetables lately, by moonlight, 
and on Saturday night I was out with 
the Winchester repeating rifle for a 
long time in hopes of shooting the 
other. Those Winchester rifles are 
crand things and I shall get one as 
“oon as I have the necessary dollars— 
they have two barrels, the one under 
the other. The under barrel is a clos- 
ed chamber which will hold fifteen 
cartridges and by a most ingenious 
arrangement the raising and depress- 
ing of a lever opens the slide at the 
breech, extracts and throws out the 
empty cartridge case, loads the gun 
with one of the fifteen cartridges from 


the magazine barrel and cocks the 
hammer. The whole fifteen charges 
can be fired off as quickly as the 


lever can be worked and the trigger, 
or in about as many seconds, without 
removing the gun from the shoulder. 


Then you slip fifteen more cartridges 
into your magazine by pressing them 
against a spring plate and are ready 
once more. One man is equal to a 
regiment with this weapon—if the 
regiment don’t get him first shot * * * 

“Civet cats, ’coons-racoons properly, 
cpossums, squirrels of half a dozen 
varieties, rabbits, beavers and foxes 
abound. I have not shot anything 
bigger than a rabbit yet but .could 
have done so many times had I a gun 
with me * * * I don’t know whether 
I am going to do here or not—lI 
should not mind the hard work if 
I saw some prospect of doing better 
in the immediate future, but it is 
very hard indeed for a man without 
capital to get a start and to save 
enough money from the ten dollars a 
month, after paying for clothes and 
washing and tobacco. To start in any 
way is next to impossible. I have a 
plan that may possibly save me for 
two or three years out here—it is to 
become a school teacher. To become 
qualified you apply to the County 
Judge for examination. Schools here 


-are open as a rule only about six 


months in the year but oné can go 
from one school to another. That is 
my plan. I think I am resolved to 
apply and if I obtained a teachership, 
I could do ‘as I am doing now for 
the other half of the year.’’ 

A year and a half later in another 
country is written: 

“T have suddenly been so supremely 
miserable and low spirited ever since 
I came to San Angelo that I haven’t 
had the heart to write to anyone and 
as an actual fact have only written 
two short notes home just to allay 
my people’s anxiety during the two 
months I have been here. Things be- 
gin to look a little brighter now. I 
have obtained a school at $40 per 
month for five months after traveling 
over half the county—in wagons and 
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I walked 23 miles twice after 
this very school. You know I sold my 
horse soon after I got here. I have 
been supporting myself by any occupa- 
tion I could obtain—by ‘riding the line’ 
for the Telegraph Co.—nearly 400 
miles and climbing up poles like a 
monkey when anything was wrong.— 
by helping to build fences and to dip 
sheep. Now things begin to look a 
little better. I commence my school 
in two months. I will write a true 
and veracious account of my travels, 
troubles and other amusements in a 
_ day ORwiWo.7* tv 


on foot. 


“When I. reached Angelo after three | 


days’ ride I had seven or eight dollars 
in my pocket, my horse, Gotch, my dog 
Capitan (accent the ‘‘tan’” or he won’t 
take any notice of you) I put up at 
Nimitz’s hotel which I was informed 
was the cheapest. The same day I 
took a rash step that I have not 
ceased to regret. At dinner I heard 
@ Man express a desire to buy a 
work horse and at that moment I took 
a resolution to sell him mine if he 
would buy. I said I would have to 
stay some time in Angelo before I 
could get a job, and my finances were 
very low for at Nimitz I had to pay 
$2 per day. I had determined only to 
return to Kimble Co., at the last 
extremity had in fact almost determin- 
ed not to return there at all. So 1 
would sell my horse and then the 
temptation to return to a hospitable 
ranch would be put out of my way, 
I would burn my bridge behind me. l 
would go on or “bust’’ to use the 
expressive Americanism. After dinner 
I took an opportunity of informing 
the man whom I had heard talking, 
that I had a horse to sell. He went 
with me to see it and I sold him 
the whole outfit for twenty dollars. 
Having sold my horse, having cut 
off any save a _ pedestrian retreat— 
I set about looking for a job again, 


but without success. Hitherto my en- 
deavor had been to obtain clerical 
work but I was now getting into a 
state that rendered it absolulety nec- 
essary to obtain any work that was 
to be had. So I went around to the 
stores and enquired for a job on a 
ranch in any capacity. I still obtained 
nothing to do, I had arrived at the 
point of absolute impecuniosity, and 
resolved to set on a tramp to Bal- 
lenger 40 miles off * * * The next 
day I got some employment. The tele- 
graph operator wanted someone to in- 
spect and repair the line. He offered 
me $2.50 per day. I to furnish my 
own horse and to be at the cost of 
my own expenses. I went to a livery 
stable keeper and made arrangements 
to obtain a horse at $1 per day. But 
the keeper not knowing me demanded 
a guarantee that the horse would be 
returned * * * 

‘On the way back I did some climb- 
ing and repairing. The wooden posts 
are not so hard to climb because 
one has spikes to strap to ones boots, 
but the iron posts are the devil and 
all his angels. I climbed two iron 
posts—the posts being so hot that it 
was painful to touch them—swarmed 
up them as we used to swarm up 
the smooth posts at the gymnasium, 
only that one had to carry a hammer, 
a pair of pincers, an insulator and 
a rope to which was attached the 
fallen wire. 

‘Well it took me four days to get 
back to Angelo and the operator kick~ 
ed like a bay steer at having to pay 
me $20. The next day I paid the 
stable man, paid Allen what I owed 
him, sent $2 to Willie Dodd I bor- 
rowed, paid Hushelwood $3, he lent me 
and had a dollar or two left. Well 
I had ‘kind of straigthened up things 
but I had to get something else to do 
and that soon. The following Sunday 
I heard of a job to help dip sheep 
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at a $1 per day and board. I went 
out there—12 miles and worked for 
9 days from five in the morning till 
seven at night * * * The following 
week the operator told me he wanted 
me to ride the line again * * * I rode 
to within ten miles of the next town, 
and there I found the damage. Some 
cowboys had shot off fifteen insula- 
tors all in a row. I had only ten. 
I climbed nine posts and fixed new 
insulators but fell down from the 
ninth and hurt myself. When I got 
up I swore a horrible oath that come 
what might I would climb no more 
posts. ’Tis a job only fit for sailors 
or monkeys * * * ” 

In the following year 
written: 

“At school work I am doing fairly 
well. I ktiow I am working harder 
than I ever worked in school, before 
and so far things have gone smoothly. 
I like my work better than I have 
liked it before, also, the principal is 
a gentleman and a good fellov al 2 
I am taking Spanish lessons—when I 
iave mastered it I shall be qualified 
for my Mexican trip * * * 

“Today being Good Friday we have 
a holiday—a thing of my doing and 
hitherto unknown in this town. I at- 
‘ended service this morning, in fact 
have been attending service all Holy 
Week. Stanley’s congregation is not 
very large generally and we of the 
faith have felt it incumbent upon us 
to be present whenever the old Doctor 
had service. I am, moreover, verger 
pro tem. I cannot help in any other 
way so I am very willing to help 
by lighting the church and sweeping 
the floor. This morning, I arose early 
—a most unusual thing for me to do 
when I ‘don’t have to’—bought some 
crepe and draped the altar cross with 
it. On Saturday I have been roped in 
to assist in decorating the Church for 
‘aster * * * ” 


1888 was 


. able to write 


How fascinating to follow the graph- 
ic account of the young adventurer. 
He never went to Mexico, however, 
for when the short term of school 
released him, he once more sought 
ranch work, and between the two he 
struggled, and grimly he faced the 
“ups and the downs’’ and accepted 
what I often heard the Archdeacon 
subsequently admit, ‘‘the law of strife.” 
Referring to his letter, he said: 

“T have not - posted my letter for 
the sublimely simple reason that I had 
not five cents in my pocket to buy 
stamps with. I have had two other 
letters in my pocket all.this time. 
In fact I have never experienced such 
a degree of poverty in all my life as 
I have passed through this last month. 
It is all over now for tomorrow 1} 
shall draw my first month’s sgalary. 
You would hardly believe the shifts 
I have been put to this month. 1 
haven’t had any tobacco. I have had 
only one shirt and have slipped down 
to the creek to wash it myself each 
Saturday. I expect the people with 
whom I am boarding think I have not 
changed my shirt for a month. Itisa 
miserable thing to get into a state 
of utter impecuniosity. If the propri- 
etor of the hotel had not been good 
enough to allow me to stop at his 
place and trust me to pay him I 
don’t know what I should have done. 
I should not be here now, I think. 
Now, however, I am fixed up for five 
months, and I am awfully glad to be 
* & #* 9 

Written at Grape Creek, Tom Green 
Co. ; 

In the same year 1888 on the 38lst 
of December is written: . 

“I am glad to tell you now, how- 
ever, that my prospects seem to bright- 
en and become more definite. I have 
at last opportunity of obtaining what 
I have always desired, a regular classi- 
cal education. It seems now that the 
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Bishop of this diocese has control of 
a fund obtained by the bequests of a 
munificient American Churchwoman 
for the college education and seminary 
training of candidates for Holy Orders. 
He will guarantee thirty dollars per 
month for as long a period as may be 
necessary, and I am to take an M. A. 
degree and then go to a seminary, it 
will probably occupy four or five years 

* * * JT contemplate devoting at 
least ten years of my life after that to 
thee wouren, in Texas * * *~” 

The following year 89 found Hua- 
son Stuck at Sewanee where for three 
years he so powerfully impressed him- 
self ‘‘that his ideas and ideals still 
live in the student body of today,” 
leaving the University in 92 to become 
priested, when he became rector in 
Cuero, Texas, for two years. From 
thence he came in ’94 to St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Dallas, Texas, where he 
served as Dean until 1904. 

While Dean of St. Matthew’s Ca- 
thedral, Archdeacon Stuck organized 
and built St. Matthew’s Home for 
Children, now known as the Hpiscopal 
Home for Children. This institution 
was very close to his heart and 
stands today a splendid memorial to 
him. His years in Dallas were filled 
with innumerable activities, not only 
within the bounds of the Church; in 
civie life and development of the city 
he was of equal usefulness. His love 
for boys was the dominating factor in 
his life; his boys choir with its min- 
strel show providing funds for the an- 
nual camp was well known through 
the South. His parishioners loved him 
because he loved their children, be- 
cause he was pervading. Through his 
influence many had a college educa- 
tion and several entered the ministry 
and three became medical mission- 
aries. 

As‘ he wrote in 1902, I quote: 

“Now I am beginning no more works 


but when those undertaken are fairly 
on the road to success, I shall feel 
that I may depart, I have gtarted 
the home for children—the bishop 
laid the corner stone on his seventieth 
birthday, this month—and although I 
have only five thousand of the ten 
thousand the structure will cost, yet 
I think the rest will be secured with- 
out much trouble. Then I want to set 
the Grammar School on its feet, in 
spacious grounds in the suburbs, and 
then—Alaska. Yes. I have determined 
to give up at least three years of 
my life to the work of the Church 
within the Arctic, to the hardest and 
most venturesome that I can find, 
because I think the Church has a 
right to ask of every man that he do 
his share of roughing it, and as yet 
I have none. Add to which my in> 
satiable craving for travel, a craving 
that renders me miserable whenever 
I read such books, and you will tind 
sufficient motive.”’ 

Hanging in his room beautifully let- 
tered and framed is the following tes- 
timonial: | | 

“The vestry of St. Matthew’s Ca- 
thedral Parish desire to place on rec- 
ord its appreciation of the ten years’ 
work of the Very Reverend Hudson 
Stuck, Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathed- 
ral for his indefatigable zeal, his 
courageous and vigorous personality, 
for his maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of public worship,,. and for his 
unselfish and untiring efforts to build 
up the parish work, and its many and 
varying activities, in which he was 
so eminently successful.”’ 
Dated June, 1904. 

WM. B. ROBINSON 

T. W. SCOLLARD 

R. S. GOODMAN 

ALEX S. COKE 

T. C. HARRY 

ROBT. RALSTON 

Em. A. BELSTERLING 


(signed) 
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FRANCIS SHOUP 

ALFRED H. BELO 

And ,there is another testamonia\ 
still more elaborately lettered from the 
Council of the Diocese. 

So during the summer of 1904, in 
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the zenith of his succes, Archdeacon 
Stuck left Texas for Alaska. Once here 
he threw himself into his work with 
characteristic zeal and courage, and 
after his sixteen years of service he 
has left us for still a larger field. 
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A Visit to St. John s-in-the- Wilderness 


eco Steet SF 


OU have the right name on 
that Mission,’’ remarked : the 
Koyukuk mail-carrier, 
“Johnny” Adams from 
whom I obtained my infor- 
mation as to the locations 

of the cabins on the trail from Tan- 

ana to the Allakaket, and the dis- 
tances in between. “It sure is off 
in the Wilderness. These ladies lave 
their nerve to stay at a place so far 
off from everywhere else as_ that.’’ 

And he is right for St. John’s-in-the- 

Wilderness at the Allakaket, by sum- 

mer is 480 miles from the mouth of 

the Koyukuk River, which is the only 
route open for mail and passengers 
during the summer. And in the win- 
ter it is only reached by an overland 
dog sled trail of 125 miles from Tan- 
ana, or Ft. Gibbon, on the Yukon. 

It is 80 miles up river from Hughes, 

the nearest downstream villuge on the 

Koyukuk and 60 miles from Bettles 

the nearest up-stream post of the 

Northern Commercial Co. And it is 

one hundred and twenty-five miles 

from the nearest telegraph ¢tation, 
and hospital located at the military 
post of Ft. Gibbon. 

But the fact that St. 
Wilderness is so far,away frolw every- 
thing does not dampen the spirits of 
the ladies of the Mission staff, and 
that it is far away from the dis- 


Joh’s-in -the- 


1400 miles during 


DRANE 


tractions and influence of such 2a town 
as Tanana is decided!y an advantage 
both for the welfare of the natives 
as well as for the progress of the 
work of the Mission. As a matter of 
fact it struck me that the Allakaket 
village was the healthiest village I 
saw on all my whole trip of some 
the past winter. 
During the past year, if J have the 
figures right, there was not a single 
death, or possibly only one, and 
there were ten births. The sam2 was 
about the relative birth und death 
rate two years previous when I made 


my first visit to St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness. Ten to ons3! we can-~ 
not match this anywhere else. And 


there was less evidence of the pres- 
ence of that scourge of the Aiaskan 
native, tuberculosis, than in any other 
village visited. All this is quite a 
contrast to conditions that exist in 
many other villages located near white 
centers, and not so much of in the 
wilderness. 

So we of the Mission work are rath- 


er glad that St. John’s is in the Wilder- 
ness! But in comparison with the 
situation of St. Timothy’s Mission on 
the Upper Tanana River, St John’s-in- 
the-Wilderness, is not s») isolated. Wor 
St. Timothy’s has no regular steamer 
service at all during the summer but 
only a chance service while the Upper 


Mnnouncement. 


Nenana, Alaska, August 8, 1921 

THE ALASKAN CHURCHMAN begs to inform its friends and 
subscribers that it is moving headquarters to Cordova, Alaska, and 
will in the future be published by Rev. E. P. Ziegler. 

The new editor, Mr. Ziegler, will not be able to attempt the 
publication of the magazine before sometime in the fall. However, 
the continuance of the magazine is assured. Our files show the pay- 
ments received and our subscribers will receive their full number 
of subscriptions, barring some unforeseen catastrophe. Your 
patience is asked, for seldom has a pediodical been published under 


more trying circumstances. 
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Miss Ridgway and Miss Koster out with the Dogs 


Koyukuk River with tne m ung camp 
of Coldfoot at its head requires from 


one to two trips hy a steamer an- 
nually. And the Upper Koyukuk is 
navigable while the ‘Jpper "anana is 
so dangerous that none but the most 
daring captains care to. -isk their 
steamers. The upper ecvurse of the 
Tanana has been the scene of at least 
six wrecks, if I can raly on reports, 
and the writer himself was cn cne 
steamer when it went to the bottom 
in a very bad place on this wj per 
Tanana. Again, the Allakaket 
mail service during the winter, of once 
a month, while St. Timothy’s up untii 
last winter had no mail service at all, 
and one had to take a trip of some 
100 miles to get the mail, or else 
depend on chance travelers. Then 
again St. Timothy’s is about 250 miles 
from the nearest doctor, or hospital. 
So we who know both stations are 
apt to throw our sympathy to St. 
Timothy’s on the Upper Tanana. How- 
ever, in either case we never hear the 
missionaries complaining about their 


hae oa. 


jocation, and all emphasize the advant- 


age of being off in strickly an Indian 
country. 


St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness is one of 
the coziest of all ou. Alaskan Mis- 
sions in spite of the fact that it is 
within the Arctic Circle, and often 
sees the thermometer register 68 _ be- 
low zero. The long log cabin is neat- 
ly arranged and keeps out the cold 
so well, that each night when I went 
to bed I was usually too warm, rath- 
er than too cold, and this too, when it 
happened to be 45 below zero outside. 
To one who has visited this Mission, 
after the long, and usualy cold trip 
over from Tanana, it ever remains 
a picture of cheerfulness and comfort. 
It may not be this to the staff, at all 
times, but that is what has been to 
me on both of my visits, and that is 
the impression given out by all the 
other travelers who have sung the 
praises of St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness. 
EKach year the wood bill must run 
into the hundreds of dollars, and the 
item of fuel must be quite a concern 
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to the ladies of the staff, but they 
manage to always have on hand a 
la.ge supply and they also manage 
to have it cut and nicely piled. 

This year it was the latter part of 
January, when as a temporary sub- 
stitute in the place of our deceased 
Archdeacon, I made the official visit. 
This time there were four at the Mis- 
sion instead of only two as when I 
visited in February of 1919. Miss 
Eleanor Ridgway, was still in charge, 
and ably assisted by Miss Katherine 
Koster, who besides being a iegistered 
nurse assists in the school, and at 
iousekeeping. But Miss Ridgway was 
so fortunate as to have her mother 
there on ae visit, having come 
all the way from her home in North 
Platte, Nebraska, to spend the final 
year of her daughter’s term with 
her. And I know it must mean 
a great relief, and joy, and help in 
the work, to have the presence snd 
the encouragement of Mrs. Baker, not 
only to her daughter Miss Ridg-vay, 
but also to Miss Koster. The fourth 
member of the household was Ath- 
lanik, a full grown young Kobuk who 
looks after the heavy work 
for the ladies, and is also 
there to assist in any way he can. 
I suppose it would be possible for 
two ladies to take care of the work 
alone, after the natives of the vil- 
lage had cut and piled the wood, but 
then it would mean that so much 
time would be sacrificed in menial 
tasks, that the real work of teach- 
ing and working among the people 
would be _ forfeited. So Athlanik, 
who by the way is a brother of Oola, 
a former helper there, is an important 
member of the force. 

There were still in the village prac- 
tically all of the Koyukuk Indians, 
and across the river in their own 
village were two families of the 
Kobuks, or the Inland Eskimo, of 


-perhaps have _ difficulty 


whom we all think so favorably. Be- 
fore I had left, part of four more 
families of these Kobuks had ar- 
rived to present infants for baptism, 
and to take part in the services. 
This meant around one hundred na- 
tives altogether to whom I had the 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel 
Message. And to stand before these 
primitive people, and visit among them 
the missionary can but be impressed 
with their child-like readiness to ac- 
cept as true the message given them 
from the Sacred Book. While they 
in assimilat- 
ing what we give them, still they 
listen intently, and one can but feel 
that it is worth while traveling from 
afar if only to present from his own 
experience, what seems to be the most 
important phases of the Christian Re- 
ligion. During the stay we had daily 
services, and at all these the attend- 
ance was usually the greater part of 
the entire population. 

As it happens, here at St. John’s-in- 
the-Wilderness, as at St. Timothy’s on 
the Upper Tanana, the policy has been 
against receiving for confirmation any 
of the natives until we could be ab- 
solutely sure that they really under- 
stood what was meant by the Christ- 
ian life, and were ready to make the 
sacrifice involved in leaving the old 
way for the new. So Oola the Kobuk 


youth raised at the Mission, so far, 
has been the only one to _ receive 
confirmation. Oola was away, and at 


the administration of the Blessed Sa- 
crament there were only the staff, and 
Mrs. Baker. But this was the first 
opportunity they had had of making 
their Communion for nearly a year. 
Of baptisms there were eleven, ten 
babies, one who was away the year 
before, and besides there was another 
who was received. Two couples pre- 
sented themselves to have their unions 
blessed by the marriage service of 
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Bergman and His Family. 


the Church. And here let me say that 
the Mission has not forbidden mar- 
riage in the old way, when we afford 
the people the opportunity of Church 
marriage perhaps but once in a year, 
and also when it may be the case that 
either the man or the woman is away 
at the time the priest may happen to 
visit. The same is also the case at 
St. Timothy’s. But at the other Mis- 
sions I do not think a native would 
feel that he was doing right in marry- 
ing the old way. They go to the com- 
missioner now, who is the representa- 


tive, of the government when 
they cannot receive marriage 
at the hands of a minister of 


the Church. At this visit at the Alla- 
kaket, one of the men came thirty 
miles, with his wife, to receive mar- 
riage of the Church. 

To anyone who has doubts about 
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Edward is on the Right. 


the progress of the mission work, I 
would advise a visit into the school at 
St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness. The old- 
er pupils attend in the morning, and 
there are some twelve or thirteen of 
them. These are taught by Miss Ridz- 
way. They learn to read very well, 
with excellent expression. (Miss Ridg- 
way may smile when she reads this, 
but when I heard Edward Bergman, 
reading the story of Pandora and the 
Wonderful Box, it brought the story 
back so vividly that I came away 
thinking about the time ‘‘when all the 
world was young’). The children all 


worked industriously, and with the 
air of “I'll plow through this, if I 
have to sweat to do it.’’ For one 


must remember they are learning the 
white man’s language, and delving into 
such monstrosities as arithmetic and 
grammar. While some of the chil- 
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A Kobuk Family 


dren were dull, most of the faces were 
bright, and I do not think one will find 
more intelligent pupils anywhere, than 
the same Edward, or Lee Simon. Then 
in the school in the afternoon, con- 
ducted by Miss Koster, who could wis 
for better response, and quicker re- 
turns, and better memory than shown 
by Timothy, whose picture graced. the 
cover of the February number of the 
Spirit of Missions? No, to see the 
bright eager faces of the children, and 
to know that from the bottom they 
were learning not only the rudiments 
of reading and writing so that when 
they grew up they would be the 
scribes and readers for their people, 
but they were also learning by pre- 
cept and example the rudiments of 
Christian living, one can but be con- 
vinced of the progress that the Mis- 
sion is making. 


Miss Ridgway talked very frankly 


of her discouragements. She said, that 
while all the people were friendly 
enough, it seemed to her, that with 


‘ ous center. 


the exception of the younger genera- 
iion, and perhaps some of the Kobuks, 
the people regarded the Mission, only 
in a materialistic way. She said, too, 
sue had so much bookkeeping and 
so many accounts to handle that she 
felt more like she was running a 
business establishment, than a relizi- 
For instance all the wood 
is paid for with provisions or cloth- 
ing, as that is what will give the 
1 eople the most practical benefit, and 
incidentally it saves the Mission quite 
a lot. of 2money,77as 7it ise only. srair 
to the local trader across the river, to 
pay by the same scale of prices that 
he finds right. So while the native 
receives full cash value for every cord 
of wood he hauls in and cuts up, the 
Mission by paying in flour or tea 
bought at wholesale prices is saving 
something on each cord. The Bishop 
felt that we could not maintain the 
Mission in such a far away place 
unless some economy was resorted to. 
But Miss Ridgway insisted that the 
time she spent in handling her ac- 
counts, and weighing out the provi- 
sions, means more of a loss to the 
Mission’s work, than if she could simp- 
ly write out an order to the store, 
or pay the native in cash. 

And no doubt Miss Ridgway is cor- 
rect in thinking that the average 
grown up regards the Mission as a 
blessing chiefly in a materialistic way. 
For when one’s living is mainly a 
matter of food naturally any agency 
that helps to guarantee the food sup- 
ply is welcomed, and its presence felt 
chiefly because of this benefit. As it 
happens the Allakaket is in the center 
of what has become a rather ex- 
hausted hunting and trapping ground. 
But for the fish in the summer there 
is no doubt but what the natives 
would be compelled to move away. 
When the catch of fur is poor, there 
is nothing the: natives can curn into 
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cartridges, tea, tobacco, sugar, flour 
or rice, besides perhaps their labor. 
So since the amount of wood to be 
cut for the Mission means a_ help 
to nearly every family, many have 
come to regard it as a good reason 
for staying in this locality. 

Unless one has traveled and lived 
with the Indians in their cabins and 
off in the hunting grounds, (whieh I 
have done) it is hard to realize how 
important a part of their life is the 
obtaining of the _ food. The chief 
articles of diet among the nitives 
of the Interior are the meat of the 
moose, and the caribou, and fish— 
fresh, dried and frozen. But in these 
latter years the presence of the trading 
posts, and the observation of the ways 
of the white man, has made the use of 


tea, tobacco, sugar and flour, 
named in order of their importance, 
seem necessities. And just as the 


day laborer is occupied each day earn- 
ing enough to keep alive himself and 
family, sc is the native occupied chief- 
ly in hunting and fishing. Unless the 
larder is full, the Indian is a hard 
worker in his own way. Let me say 
again food comes first, and whatever 
helps him to get that food to him is 
the greatest blessing. If we mission- 
aries could prove that through our 
prayers the Christian religion was 
more effective in bringing home the 
moose, caribou, fish and fur, then we 


would have out of business every 
medicine man in the country. But 
this is not always the case, as 


proven by the experience of the av- 
erage Indian of the Old School. So 
while he may chiefly regard the Mis- 
sion in the light of the gain he can 
count on his fingers, I do not think 
he is altogether to be blamed for 
this. It is that this is his mode of 
thought, due to his mode of existence, 
and -he must by years of training and 
enlightenment be brot to a higher plane 


While Miss Ridgway felt discouraged 
about the older people she said, ‘Now 
it is different with the younger ones. 
I find them ready to talk about things 
religious, and often they ask ques- 
tions. They frequently compare the 
“Old Way’ with the ‘‘Mission Way,” 
usually to the discount of the ‘Old 
Way.’ When we cannot understand the 
action of some of the old people, the 
young owes explain, that it is because 
they do not see clearly as yet.’’ This 
is in itself a sign of progress, and 
should be a source of a great deal of 
encouragement to the workers, for if 
we have even almost won the younger 
generation, we can feel confident that 
the future will take care of. itself. 
This was the attitude of Archdeacon 
Stuck. My observations at Ft. Yukon 
seem to bear this out. For at 
Ft. Yukon the second generation of 
Christian natives is in the Church 
and they, to all accounts, have thrown 
off the medicine man, and most of 
their old customs, even they have quit 
their old dances. The men and wom- 
en take as much pride in the Church, 
as any congregation I have seen. So 
with conscientious efforts on our part 
we may assure those who have the 
Church’s interests at heart, that time 
will show.’ We have for instance been 
at the Allakaket but thirteen years: 
But even this time we can see the 
younger generation growing up with 
the new ideas we have implanted. A 
cleaner, a more industrious, and a 
more moral, people are all part o» 
the fruits that are manifesting tnem- 


selves. 

So to me at least, the visit to 
St. . John’s-in-the-Wilderness was the 
source of a great deal of inspiration, 
and I feel that the same would have 


been the case with any other person 
interested in the growth and welfare 
of the people. 
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The Blind Man and His Faithless Wife 


An Indian Folklore Story Selected By AUTHUR WRIGHT 


HEN the Alaskan Indian 
had but his bow and 
arrow, his spear and 
little caribou horn club 
to assist him in getting 
his daily food, times 

were hard and life strenuous. Many 

times because of the inclemency of 
weather or the migratory habits of 
the animals, famines would affect dif- 
ferent districts, and the people would 
have to move to other parts and travel 
long distances over difficult ground 
and endure many hardships. Our 
story relates to the later part of one 
of these periods. The natives had been 
caught by famine and had left. The 
stronger ones pushed on and the weak 
and afflicted were left behind. A poor 
blind man was one of the first to 
be left, he and his wife. There had 
been a time when this man was as 
able as any other to provide food and 
clothing and make his bow and ar- 
rows, etc., but he had become blind 
and now only his wife could do what 
he should be doing—provide for them. 

She made snares of sinew and where 

ever a bird’s nest could be found and 

wherever a squirrel had its den she 
would with painstaking care set her 
snare and thus she caught their food. 

Summer had past and fall was at 

hand, the moose had begun to run. 

And still they were alone, no one had 

found them. 

At last in his anxiety the blind man 
gave directions to his wife as to the 
kind of material she should get for 
arrows, and by the feel, by the sense 
of touch -he shaped his arrows, hung 
the tips and feathered them. 

In those days the rope that the 
Indians used was made from the in- 


ner bark of the Alder-bush, when got- 
ten at the right time of the year it 
is very tough and fibrous as well as 
being pliable. He asked his wife to 
make him a lengthy one of this that 
he might use it. Then he asked to be 
lead to a moose trail. Moose in this 
country are known during running sea- 
son to travel long distances and when 
moose are numerous they follow the 
same tracks year after year and thus 
form a well beaten track which are 
called a ‘‘moose trail.’’ These trails 
sometimes extend for miles and gen- 
erally lead to some “lick” or other- 
wise. stamping place of the moose. 

“My wife, take me to the moose 
trail that you told me of, let me 
listen once more to the tread of the 
moose, but don’t wish too much, for I 
am blind.”’ 

She lead him to the place. ‘“‘Now 
place me at one side of the trail 
and cut down the spruce as high as 
my breast an opening straight to the 
trail so my arrow may have clearance 
and take the end of this line and 
tie it to a tree on the other side of 
the trail the same distance high as it 
would be to lower end of the should- 
er-blade of the moose and come back 
to ‘me with the other end.’ This she 
did according to all his directions. And 
when she came back he took the rope 
and fastened it about his waist. 

After sending her home he notched 
an arrow to the bowstring and placed 
himself in position to shoot. He wait- 
ed far into the night till at last he 
heard a thumping on the ground near- 
er and nearer and at last he felt 
the rope about his waist tighten. Us- 
ing his sense of direction he _ shot. 
The rope suddenly snapped and he 
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heard the scurry of hoofs on the ground 
and gradually the sound of the beat- 
ing hoofs died away. 

“Too bad,’’ thought he, “I have 
missed him.’ and sat down to wait for 
his wife. She finally came and found 
the moose lying some distance off dead 
and took from it a kidney. And on 
coming to her husband said that she 
could not find the moose, that it must 
have gotten away. (Evidently she was 
getting tired of caring for her blind 
husband). So they went home and she 
as usual, roasts small birds for him 
to eat and at the time roasts the 
kidney. The blind man sat there sad 
and quiet and presently he said, ‘‘It 
smells to me as if some fresh moose 
kidney were roasting.’’ 

“Well here’s your moose kidney,’’ 
she said tossing him a robin. ‘‘Where 
do you think you would ‘get fresh 
moose from.’’ He said nothing but 
ate his bird while she ate the kidney. 

Next morning she as usual went 
to see her snares, but never returned. 
She went off and made herself a new 
camp and left her poor husband to 
his fate. She knew that that moose 
would give her food for a long time 
and she did not wish to be burdened 
by a blind husband. 

Finally in despair the blind man 
started in search of food. 

He went into the woods and wan- 
dered about aimlessly. Every once in 
a while he would stop and listen for 
any sound that would chance to come. 
And once as he listened he heard a cry 


away off. He listened again and fin- 
ally made it out to be the eall of 
a diver. Having no other sound to 


guide his direction he headed straight 
for this one, and very soon it lead 
him to the edge of a lake. As soon 
as he came to the edge, two divers 
saw him and came towards him. They 
asked him many questions and he 
told them his long pitiful tale. Now 


these divers were great medicine peo- 
ple, and they always made good medi- 
cine. And he asked them if they 
could make him see again. They 
said they would try for a_ certain 
price. The Blind Man had with him 
two belts of beads, one for the breast and 
the other for the back of the head. 
These he offered to them and they 
took them. 

The man-diver first took him on his 
back and swam the length of the 
lake then dived with him, warning 
him not to be frightened but to hang 
on to him with his arms about his 
neck. The first time they came up 
the man said, ‘‘Before it was black 
with me, but now it seems like mist.’ 
The second time he said, “I see a dim 
dark band all around me.’ And the 
third time it was the same. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the man-diver, ‘J will 
leave the rest to my wife I can do no 
more for you.’’ So the woman-diver 
took her turn and dived with him three 
times. At the end of the first dive 
the man said “JT cin see pefur? me 
as it was the rocts of trees. 
vision was clearing so that at the end 
of third dive he could see very clear- 
ly. He thanked them and was about 
to pursue his journey when he thodznt 
of his wife. “Oh! Lave yon any 
one around the edge of the lake!” 
saic he, 

“No, but we have heard a thumping 
upon the ground in that direction (and 
they indicated) but we ean not tell 
what it is.’ 

“Well,” thought he to hHimseli, and 


ATS: 


SEL 


he turned to go and left them. He 
walked along. He could see well. 
He needed no staff to feel his way 


with, but he carried it with him just 
the same. He carefully followed the 
direction indicated by the divers and 
soon he heard the thumping that they 
had mentioned. He listened, yes, he 
recognized that noise. In oiden times 
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the Indians vrever wasted anything, 
every shread of meat that could be 
scraped from the skin was saved and 
hung up to dry, every bone of tke ani- 
mal was saved and poundec between 
rocks and ground as fine as possible 
then put on the fire in pirch i:askets 
and allowed to simmer and simmer 
until all the oil and fat was hoiJed 
out. This was all gathered and pour- 
ed into the bladder »%f the wavimal 
and cached for future use. “le walked 
very slowly till at last he came in 
sight of the camp. 

Yes, there she was pounding the 
bones of the animal that he had killed. 
As he approached her he _ feigned 
blindness and utter exhaustion. And 
she still intending to deceive bitn told 
how she was having a hard time, hav- 
ing trouble finding any birds to catch 


for they were all leaving and she of- 
fered him a small roasted bird. 

“It seems to me that I see meat 
hanging on poles and I can see bas- 
kets of fat and oil standing about,” 
said he. At this she did not knw 
what to think. She was dumbfounded. 
Yes, she was sure he could see, so 
she offered him to eat all that she 
had, but he refused. : 

“No, I killed that the two of us 
might eat and live but you hid from 
me. You wish it all for yourseit so 
take it and eat it. Eat now.’ 

And so she ate as she was bidden. 
She could do no otherwise for he 
stood over her and forced her to eat 
because she had been so selfish. 

Thus he killed her by her own 
greedy appetite and he went away 
from there and joined other people. 
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Ghristmas at Anvik, 1920 


By REV: 


ODERATE temperatures 
on Christmas Day and 
during the week before 
Christmas made it pos- 
sible for us to accom- 
modate a gathering 

which was larger than usual. The 

Church was crowded at the morning 

service, and also the schoolroom at 

the Christmas tree celebration and ex- 
ercises in the afternoon. 


This annual feast is always a re- 
freshment to us. It brings us  to- 
gether in greater numbers than any 
other occasion, and there is so much 
good order and good fellowship as to 
leave happy memories’ that last 
throughout the year. 

This year was no exception to the 
rule. Our people are accustomed to 


JOHN W. 


CHAPMAN, D.D. 


ceremonious behavior on public oc- 
casions, and they take their good man- 
ners with them into church. There was 
a baptism. About thirty received at 
the celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion. The contribution was general, and 
amounted to $48.01. 


A little girl found two cents in her 
Christmas stocking, and asked if she 
might give one of them at the offer- 
tory. 

The exercises at the Christmas tree 
were unusually well rendered by the 
scholars, thanks to Deaconess Sterne’s 
eareful training. The old schoolroom, 
where these exercises were held, is 
twenty-five feet square. It was packed 
with people, so that there was barely 
voom for the scholars who were to 
take part in the program that had 
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Dr. Chapman’s New Residence at Anvik. Dormitory in the Background. 
@ 


been arranged. The knees of those 
in the front row touched those of the 
people who sat facing -them. When, 
after the distribution of the presents, 
the children stretched out their hands 
and repeated the customary formula, 
“Hands across the sea. We thank the 
f.iends who thought of us, 
they may be,’’ there was such an out- 
burst of generous applause as has 
seldom been heard in Anvik. 


On Christmas Eve, the ‘‘waits’’ went 
through the village singing carols; 
and carols were also sung on the 
Mission premises on Christmas morn- 
ing. 


The arrival of a train of reindeer 
early Christmas morning, bringing 
meat from Shageluk for sale at this 
village, furnished a little excitement 


wherever 


and seemed to fit in very well with 
the traditions of the season. 


tne olga lg’ 


FAIRBANKS— 

A Daily Vacation Bible School has 
been successfully instituted at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church. The work is _ alto- 
gether undenominational, every religi- 
ous denomination and church in town 
being represented. 

Rev. F. G. Sherer of the Presby- 
terian Church has been in charge, ably 
ssisted by six of the ladies vitally 
interested in child welfare. The num- 
ber enrolled is _ fifty-five and the 
average attendance has been seventy 
per cent. This is the first time the 
Daily Vacation Bible School work has 
been attempted. The initial success 
speaks well for its future. 
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Some Activities of a Summer Season at Anvik 
By REV. JOHN W. CHAPMAN, D.D. 


2. Reinforcing the river bank. The 
crumbling bank is being built up, by 
running the liquid mud from the exca- 
vations into forms made of slabs and 
so arranged that the sand that settles 
in them makes a series of firm ter- 
races. By this-means we have already 
checked the erosion of the bank and 
provided a good landing. 10 Rois 6 ha) 
surprisingly rapid and easy way of 
overcoming a difficulty that threatened 
to cause us a great deal of trouble. 
The pump is placed in a temporary 
shelter, near the water’s edge. The dis- 
charge into the forms is seen at 
the right of the workman. 


1. Excavation. Removing earth by 
the use of a pump which takes five 
gallons a day, and does the work of 
twenty men. Work at the upper end 
of the pipe line, where a sand bank 
towers above the dwelling house. 
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8.--12:05 r. m. Workmen going to dinner, in boats and canoes. A raft of 
ninety-five fine logs, part of which shows in the picture, was brot 
in by an enterprising young native to be sold at our sawmill 


°4.—A backyard view. The Mission consumes about 100 cords annually 
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Reminiscences of Bishop Rowe 
By Deaconess BERTHA W. SABINE 


THINK it have been 
in the summer of ’98 or 
"99. Dr. Prevost was. to 
bring Bishop Rowe down 
from Tanana, with several 
girls for our school, in his 
launch, the ‘“‘Northern Light.”’ No 
small trip, crowded with the Bishop, 
eight girls, three boys as crew, Dr. 
Prevost, pilot. Well, some part of 
the machinery broke, and they did ar- 
rive, all in the best of undaunted 
spirits, the Bishop, Abraham, and some 
other Biblical character, each treading 
the wheel, all night, if I remember 
rightly, and certainly all of the day 
when they came in the mouth of the 
Anvik, whistle blowing SOS! Mr. Chap- 
man and a friendly trader took out 
the Mission rowboat (in which I sat 
to be early in greeting the ever wel- 


must 


come ‘Bishop), and the ‘Northern 
Light” was towed to the _ landing 
place. Though none of the _ hard- 
working crew ever wanted to ac- 


knowledge that end of their trip! 

In much later days—1912—the 
Bishop called the first and only Con- 
vocation to meet in Anvik. The Arch- 
deacon, Rev. Messrs. Guy Christian, A. 
R. Hoare, C. E. Betticher, William 
Loola, and Mr. Buisch—the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was represented by Mrs. 
Christian, Miss Langdon, Miss Grider, 
Mrs. Evans (the then housemother), 
and myself. Quite a company to as- 
semble from so many distant points in 
Alaska. 

One morning the mail came in, and 
as usual the Bishop had his pile. He 
sat in the dining-room of the girls’ 
schoolhouse, where Mrs. Evans and I 
were busy. He had been reading a 


letter relative to his decision of accept- 
-ng or declining the Bishoprie of Ohio 
—-J think it was—the sixth offered him. 
“Toere,”’ he exclaimed, ‘I’ve decided 
never to take any, but to keep Alaska 
as; long as I have the health and 
strength to keep on.’ We exclaimed 
vith pleasure, and soon the good news 
spread through the company. The 
Archdeacon immediately arranged for 
a thanksgiving service in the little 
Church, and for the first and only 
time in its history the Te Deum was 
sung, there being present among the 
visitors fine musical talent. -The dear 
Bishop was so overcome by the service 
and our greetings afterwards he could 
say nothing, and nearly broke down. 

I do not know whether many outside 
church people know that Rev. Mr. 
Hoare was ordained Deacon by the 
Rishop in the little Church in Anvik, 
in the summer of 1902. 

TI could never express how I value 
the Bishop’s friendship, his sympathy, 
his kindness to myself, as well as his 
character and work through all his 
twenty-five years in Alaska. I shall 
never forget his first handshake, as I 
met him on his way in, in the summer 
of 1898, and his friendship has been 
unbroken to the present day. 


hte re 


Magazines are always welcome, and 
form the means of passing many an 
otherwise long hour during the win- 
ter evenings when outdoor work or 
recreation is made impossible by in- 
clement weather or ‘‘short’’ days. The 
mails will bring them to us at any 
season. We naturally prefer them as 
soon after you have finished them as 
possible. Please fold flat—not rolled. 
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St. 


Timothy’s Mission 


and Village 


Summary of Twenty Months at St. Timothy 


By DAVID L. 


EK arrived at Tanana 
Crossing on August &8, 
1919, and took charge of 
St. Timothy’s Mission. 
In this article I am 
not writing of the five 
outlying villages. As I mentioned in 
a previous article in the Alaskan 
Churchman, Tanana Crossing is the 
hub of a wheel and the five villages 
of Nebesna, Tetlin, Last Tetlin, Ketch- 
umstock and Healy are the _ spokes. 
The diameter of the wheel is about 
175 miles. 

This summary covers 
from August, 1919, to April, 1921, 
and only Tanana Crossing except 
where noted otherwise. The statistics 


‘the period 


are; births seven, deaths eight, bap- 
tized twenty-one (all villages), mar- 
riages three for all villages. 


There has never been a confirmation 
class here. There are seven com- 
municants. 


These communicants have 


M’CONNELL 


into this village and were 
at Salchakat or Chena. 
Our first year here was exceptional 
in some ways. Fur was high and 
while the Indians did not catch as 
much as in former years the high 
prices more than evened it up and 
financially the Indians of this region 
were well off. Another cause of the 
“eood times’’ was; the trading post 
of this section did not have a monop- 
oly as in former years. The trader 
here has been able to make the prices 
to suit himself disregarding the ‘‘Out- 
side’’ market entirely. Last year there 
were nine fur buyers in at different 
times and most all sales were for 
cash. The local trader got very few 
skins and while he did not like it at 
the time he was forced to accept com- 


married 
confirmed 


petion. In the spring when furs dronp- 
ped he was in for only a small loss 
if any. In July he sold out, again 


ie was fortunate for this winter ther» 
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isn’t enough business to speak of. The 
young man now trading here has co- 
operated with us in every way since 
his arrival last April. 

To come back to conditions of a 


year ago. One fur buyer biought in 
with him about $10,000.00 in cash. 
He bought about 3,000 “rats” and 


some valuable furs and left with less 
than $500.00. (Valuable furs last win 
ter were, all foxes, lynx and mink.) 
This ten thousand dollars was dis- 
tributed among three villages with a 
total population of 86. Not counting 
what the other traders bought in 
these villages this makes an average 
for man, woman and child of $116.28. 
It was nothing unusual for a man 
to be paid $600.00 cash at one time 
fo. his, “rats’’ and other furs. 

While this ‘‘big business’’ was a help 
in a financial way to the Indians it 
had its disadvantages for them and 
certainly to our work at the Mission. 

One of the deaths, that of a little 


girl four years old, can be charged 
directly to the high fur market. The 
parents were ‘too busy’’ trapping 
‘“rats’’ to bring her to the Mission 


io treatment. At first it was only a 
s.mple case of constipation but when 
ihey did arrive the bowels had not 
functioned for seventeen days. The 
child arrived in a state of coma which 
lasted until her death four days later. 

All of the garden was not planted. 
The Indians stayed and trapped well 
into June and the last party to come 
in did not arrive until the 24th of 
July. Not having the garden all plant- 
ed is a hardship on account of the 
help it gives in making a variety of 
diet. The Indian diet when the gar- 
den fails is nearly straight meat and 
the value of vegetables in such a 
diet can easily be seen. As it turned 
out not having the garden planted 
made no difference. Last summer was 
a poor season and nothing in our 


garden grew. I planted thirty pounds 
of potatoes and harvested sixty pounds 
of marbles. Another man in this 
section planted seven hundred pounds 
and the crop was not worth digging. 
An unusually dry summer and early 
frosts were the causes of the crop fail- 
ure. Another cause was our. seed 
potatoes were of the poorest kind. 
We hope to have new seed potatoes 
from another section for this year. 
To get these seeds means a trip of 
one hundred miles in April by dog 
team. <A careful watch must be kept 
that they don’t freeze on the way, 
The weather may be anything from 
0 to 80 degrees below zero during 
April. ’ 

The Indians being away made it 
impossible to have school. After these 
services instruction usually follow. 
Sunday services i.e. Morning and Hven- 
ing Prayer have been held one hundred 
and sixteen times with a total at- 
tendance of four thousand, one hun- 
dred and fifty-one or an average at- 
tendance of a little better than thirty- 
five. This is a great deal better 
than many Churches ‘‘Outside.”’ I 
come from an eastern village of about 
two thousand population and our av- 
e age attendance is much lower than 
thirty-five probably about twelve. Tan- 
ana Crossing has a population of just 
a few less than one hundred. 

Services that have been held away 
from Tanana Crossing I have no rec- 
ord of. The five villages all look on 
St. Timothy’s as their Mission and in 
the total Easter collection of $182.25. 
(One hundred eighty-two dollars and 
twenty-five cents) in 1920 they all 
helped. This Easter collection of 
one hundred eighty-two dollars and 
twenty-five cents showed the prosper- 
ity of the people. The Easter collec- 
tion for this year has a very poor 
outlook. Tanana Crossing gave fifty 
dollars for Haster, 1920, and only 
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twenty-six dollars and _ twenty-five 
cents for Christmas, 1919. For Christ- 
mas, 1920, they gave twenty-seven dol- 
lars. The total collections for the 
twenty months were two hundred 
thirty-six dollars. This does not in- 
clude this EHaster (1921) as I am writ- 
ing in Mareh before Easter. 

With the prosperity of last winter 
and the Spring of 1920 gambling be- 
came strong in the villages. The chief 
and two councilmen went after the 
players and together it was soon stop- 
ped. The Mission has always taken 
a strong stand against gambling and 
if it were not for the Mission gambling 
would be a regular pastime in these 
villages. 

Up to this point I have been writing 
mostly of the period of July, 1920. 
Now for the contrast between the con- 
ditions of a year ago and the present. 

The steamboat bringing the supplies 
for the Upper Tanana was not able 
to make the complete trip. It was 
stuck after gaining only thirty-five 
miles of the approximate three hun- 
dred from Fairbanks to Tanana Cross- 
ing. This necessitated the freight be- 
ing hauled by auto truck from this 
point to McCarty on the Government 
trail. From McCarty a dis- 
tance of one hundred forty 
miles, it was necessary for. all 
freight for the Upper Tanana to be 
hauled by dog team. 

Mr. Drane and I left early in No- 
vember with three Indians and hauled 
up one ton for the Mission. The 
Indians returned to McCarty and 
brought up the remainder fifteen hun- 
dred and our freight was up and 
finished. Of course we did not get up 
all the Mission freight, but we got 
up enough to last us until Spring. 
There is still two tons on the boat, 
which will be brought up this summer 
if.the boat is able to make the trip. 

The traders were not so lucky in 


getting their freight up early and after 
Christmas we had bad weather and 
heavy snows so that it was not pos- 
sible to bring as large loads as we 
had earlier. The freight rate from 
McCarty to Tanana Crossing is fifteen 
cents a pound and the total freight 


rate to Tanana Crossing from Fair- 
banks this year is about twenty-five 
cents. This high cost is due to the 


handling on the boat, off the boat, 
on dog sleds and to the Crossing. The 
usual charge when the _ steamboat 
makes the trip is ten cents a pound 
from Fairbanks to the Crossing. 


All this has made it expensive for 


the Indian to buy ‘“‘whiteman grub. 


The freighting is the only thing that 


has saved the Indians from having a 
very hard winter. Fur is too low to 
be wo.th trapping and very little fur 
anyway. Food high, here is a sampie 
of the prices; rice 2 lbs. $1.25; sugar, 
the same; Hagle milk 75c per can; 
flour $40.00 per hundred, tea $1.75 
and soap 50c per cake. The differ- 
ence in the price of skins last year 
ang. this. i5;...red.*Lox* ooo, .aud..$40; 
this year $5 to $7; lynx $50, this 
year $8 to $10; Mink $20 to $30, 
this year $3.50 to $5. Muskrats the 
main fur in this section were $2.50 
last year for any kind of a skin, this 
year the price will not be more than 
25c a piece and possibly lower. 

The outlook for these Indians is far 
from bright. If the game should fail 
them this summer or in the fall the 
conditions among them will rival those 
of pa.ts of Hurope and will call for 
as efficient and quick help but of 
course not on so large a scale. Where 
in Hurope there are millions here it 
will be only hundreds. Let me say 
this; I am writing of the Upper Tan- 
an and the Upper Tanana is under- 
stood about as well by the average 
Alaskan as Alaska is understood by 
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the average in the United 
States. 

Mrs. McConnell and I go “Outside” 
in July on our regular furlough. At 
least six others are entitled to their 
furlough also this summer. Mr. Drane 
stayed a year extra in the hope that 
in the mean time some one would be 
interested in relieving him. So far it 
has been impossible for the Bishop 
to get an average of three new work- 
ers a year for the Interior. The 
Church undertook the work in Alaska 
and is the Church going to let that 
work fail? It is unless the Church 
supplies the Bishop with workers as 
as the means to carry on the 


person 


well 
work. 

I suppose this last is a _ strange 
thing to write in a summary of St. 
Timothy’s Mission. I can write a 
great deal of the work here but if 
the Church is not interested enough to 
send workers surely it is tired long 
ago of reading this article. The best 
way to get acquainted with the work 
in Alaska is to JOIN that work! 


ayreayly ire. 


APPEALS, (Continued from Page 38) 


often we experience a_ shortage of 
clothing for the boys and girls en- 
trusted to us at our boarding school. 
Then when there is clothing to spare, 
it is possible for us to trade the same 
to the natives of the vicinity for 
such necessities as fresh meat, berries 
and moccasins, which we must have 
for the children. The natives in turn 
profit, for from us they can thereby 
obtain better clothing, than can pos- 
sible be procured at the stores, in 
exchange for articles that are not 
always negotiable at the stores. 

3. Material for making dresses is 
also asked for, as the girls of St. 
Mark’s are taught to sew and make 
their own clothes. 


4. Books and magazines are. re- 
quested for St. Matthew’s Magazine 


Committee, Fairbanks. There is a 
ready call for all that you can gend. 
yk > > 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Tanana Valley Mission wishes 
to gratefully acknowledge the  fol- 
lowing contributions: 

St. Mark’s Mission.—Mrs. A. E. 
Schaeffer, for Christ’s Church, Wom- 
an’s Aux., Houston, Texas, $100.00; 
Marquette Scholarship, thru Mrs. L. 
A. Chase, and Miss A. McK. Barnard, 


$200.00; Horace Mann School, thru 
Miss Margaret Slichter, $30; Holy 
Cross Parish, Troy N. Y., through 


Mrs. EH. W. Babcock, $100.00; Christ’s 
Church Mission, Anvik, Alaska, $17.00; 
Mrs. C. G. Hamilton for the Alaskan 
Group, Columbus, Ohio, $34.65; Miss 
Mary Bailey, Berlin, N. H., $26.32; 
Miss A. K. Whitman, Philadelphia, 
$50.00; the following through Miss 
F. C. Cox, Washington, D. C., St. 
Margaret’s Church, Jr. Aux., $5.00; 
Same, the S. S. $21.27; St Thomas, 
S. S. $10.00; Miss Gill, $5.00; Miss 
Harris, Havana, Cuba, $5.00; BEpi- 
Dhany Church, Jr. Aux., $5.00; Christ 
Church, Bluefield, W. Va., $5.00. 


St. Timothy’s Mission—Miss B. BR. 
Frederick, Fayetteville, Ark., $5.00; 
Anonymous $1,000.00. 

St. Luke’s Mission—Should this Mis- 
sion be reopened $1,000.00 from an- 
onymous friend. 

General—Miss B. HE. Frederick, 
$5.00; Miss Jane Barnard, $2.00; Miss 
R. R. Lockwood, Annapolis, Md., $5.00. 


Summary— 
NGHANA west eee ere ee $ 614.24 
StPLimocny, S18. esse eee 1,005.00 
St. Dukes fers: Sa ae 1,000.00 
Genera ik. c teens cee. aoe 12.00 
DR o. se Ut neue cok eteneers $2,631.24 
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Representatives 


The Alaskan Churchman is represented 
by the following persons, who are author- 
ized to receive subscriptions and answer 
inquiries. We shall be glad to hear from 
any who would be willing, as missionary 
work, to act in this capacity: 


DIOCESE 
Asheville Mrs. F. Pickens Bacon, 


EXYON, Noe CS 


Miss Fannie M. Butler, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Rev. Frank P. Church, 
1217 Sacramento St., 
-' San Francisco, Calif. 


Miss Carrie Menge, 921 
E. 42d Place, Chicago. 


Mr. Rowland M. Beach, 
16 France St. Nor- 
walk, Conn. 


Miss R. S. Harris, 2are 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
U’Reilley 104, Havana. 


Mrs. Helen Easton, 1731 
Pine St., Dallas, Tex. 
Mrs. R. B. Rayner, 903 
Franklin St., Wilming- 


Bethlehem. 


California. 


Chicago. 


Conneetteut. 


Cuba. 


Dallas. 


Delaware. 


ton, Delaware. 

“ond du Lae. Mrs. B. Talbot Rogers, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Georgia. Miss Gertrude J. Cor- 
ney, 872 Highland 

Road, Augusta, Ga. 

Indianapolis, Miss M. J. Collis, 1314 
First Ave., Evansville, 
Ind. 

lowa. Mrs. John Arthur, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Louisiana. Miss Gladys M. Fry, 908 


Fern St., New Orleans. 

Long Island. 

Mrs. W. W. Sabine, Ny- 
ack Ave.. Hollis, L. I., 
New: York. 

Miss Marriott, 2279 29th 
Place, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

. Mr. H. W. Atkinson, 10 
Bishop’s Road Quil- 
ford, Baltimore. 

Miss S. E. Whittemore, 
21 Carlton St., Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Mrs. B. Talbot Rogers, 
Fond du ‘Lac, Wis. 
Mrs... By I.” Stanton, 542 
Portland Ave., St. Paul. 
Mrs. Robert Alex. South- 


Los Angeles. 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts 


Milwaukee. 
Minnesota. 


New Hampshire 


worth, Litte Boars 
Head. 
New Jersey. Miss M. F. Jones, 137 


Aberdeen Road, BEliza- 


beth. 

New York. Miss Alice Wood Daley 
447 St. Paul’s Ave., 
Stapleton. 


North Carolina Miss Emma J. Hall, 809 
ores St. Char. 


lotte, N. 


Oregon. Mr. John W. Lethaby, 
10-11 Ainsworth Bldg., 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania. Miss Ann Booth, Haver- 
ford. 

Rhode Island. Mrs. Winslow’ Upton, 
30 Forest St., Provi- 
dence. 


Southern Ohfo. Mrs. W. K. Schoepf, 622 


Oak St. Cincinnati. 


Spokane. Miss P. EX. Tallman, 
South 1112 Ivory St. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Washingtoh MISES Ham CG. (Coxe 2628 


Woodley Place, Wash- 
haley copoy ABE © a6), 


Miss M. H. Buisch, 256 
Warwick Ave., Ro- 
chester. 


-: +: § 
Standing Notices 


MAIL—AIl Alaskan Post Offices, witn the 
exception of a few of the most distant, 
receive unlimited quantities of all classes 
of mail in the Summer. 


In the Winter, this same rule applies 


Western N. Y. 


to all Coast towns as far North as 
Seward (other places, such as St. Mi- 
chael, Nome, ete., are frozen in and 


therefore have to depend upon the land 
trails for their mail). 


All points in the Interior that receive 
any mail in the Summer, receive some 
mail in the Winter, according to the 
particular contract. But, in all cases, 
first class mail is given preference 
over all other classes. Magazines and 
newspapers come next. Packages are 
never carried unless all other classes, 
combined, fail to bring up the total to 
the weight required. Those points 
which are fairly accessible receive at 
least a weekly mail. The Allakaket 
receives a@ monthly mail, and Kort Yu- 
kon has a twice-a-month service. Point 
Hope receives several mails during the 
Winter, via Nome, which has a weekly 
service. Anvik receives mail but once 
a month, being off the regular trail. 
our advice is to 


AS a general rule, 


mail any articles which your postmas- 
ter will accept. Once in the mails, 
they will eventually reach their desti- 
nations. 


KFREIGHT—AIl freight should be sent 
through the Bishop’s agent in Seattle— 


Mr. A. H. Horton, 418 Mutual Life 
Building—who will cheerfully furnish 
particulars. 

EXPRESS—There are offices of the Wells- 


Fargo Express Co. throughout Alaska. 
There is a great difference, however, 
between the rate in Summer and Win- 
ter. Be sure to have this fact clearly in 
mind when you consult your local agent. 


NOTE—At any time we are only too glad 
to answer special queries to the best of 
our ability. Such matters will have im- 
mediate attention if addressed to The 
Alaskan Churchman, Nenana, Alaska. 
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DIRECTORY OF ALASKAN WORKERS 


BISHOP 


‘The Right Reverend Peter Trimble 
Rowe, D. D. (Office 418 Mutual Life Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington.) 


ARCHDEACON 


Rev. EE. B. Drane, substituting. 


MISSION STATIONS 


Allakaket (P. O. address, Allakaket, via 
Tanana., Freight address, Allakaket, 
Koyukuk River)—St, John’s-in-the-Wil- 
derness :— 

Miss Eleanor Ridgway. 
Miss Katharine Koster. 


Anchorage—All Saints’ Church:— 
Rev. Edwin W. Hughes. 


Anchorage—Outlying 
work, ete:— 
Kev. E. W. Hughes 


Anvik—Christ Church Mission:— 
Rev. John W. Chapman, D. D. 
Deaconess A. G. Sterne, 

Miss Marguerite Bartberger 
Miss Ada Chapman 

Chena—St. Paul’s Chapel:— 

(See Tanana Valley Mission.) 


Chena Native Village—St. Barnabas’—(See 
Tanana Valley Mission) :— 


Circle City—Church of _ the 
Rest:—(Vacant.) 


Cordova—St. George’s Church Mission and 
Red Dragon Club House:— 
Rev. E, P. Ziegler. 


Chitina—(Visited from Cordova.) 
McCarthy—(Visited from Cordova.) 
Kennecott—(Visited from Cordova.) 


Camps, Railroad 


Heavenly 


Douglas Island—St. Luke’s Church :— 
Kagle—St. Paul’s Mission:— 

Rev. B. W. Gaither 
Fairbanks—St. Matthew’s Church and 


Reading Room:—Camps Visited: Ester 


City, Chatanika, Livengood. 
Vacant. ’ 
Fort Yukon—St. Stephen’s Mission and 
Hospital :— 
Dr. Grafton Burke. 
MiSs. GiinZ. oF oan 


Ketchikan—St. John’s 
and School:— 
Rev. Kichard “C. 
Miss Barlow. 
Mrs. J. H. Molineux. 
Miss Edith Harper. 


Chureh, Hospital 


Jenkins, D. D. 


Juneau—Holy Trinity Cathedral:— 


Camps Visited: — Douglas, Thane and 
Perseverance. 


Rev. Chas. Rice 


Latouche—Visited from Valdez. 


Nenana—St. Mark’s Mission (see Tanana 
- Valley Mission.) 


Miss B. B. Blacknall. , 
Miss E. L. Jackson. 
Miss Myrtle Rose. 
Miss Fern Rose. 


Nome—St. Mary’s Chureh:— 


Boupt Hope (Tigara)—St. Thomas’ Mis- 
sion:— 


Rev. W. A. Thomas. 

Mrs. W. A. Thomas 

Miss Emilie Grunason, R. N. 
Tony Joule, Assistant Teacher. 


Salchaket—St. Luke’s Missica:— 
Seward—St. Peter’s Church:— 


Sitka—St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea:— 
Rev. George E. Howard. 


Skagway—St. Saviour’s Church:— 
Visited from Juneau. 


Stephen’s Village:— 
Miss Harriet M. Bedell. 


Tanana—St. James’ Church:— 
Vacant. 


Tanana Indian Village—Mission of Our 
Saviour :— 
Deaconess Mabel H. Pick. 
Blind Paul, Native Lay Reader. 


Tanana Crossing—St Timethy’s Missiea— 
(See Tanana Valley Mission) :— 


Mr. and Mrs. D. L. McConnell. 


Tanana Valley Mission—Including Native 
Missions on the Tanana River:—Ne- 
nana, Chena, Salchaket, and Tanana 
Crossing :— 

Rev. F. B. Drane, Priest-in-Charge. 
P. O. Address, Nenana. 


Valdez—Epiphany Chureh:— 


Wrangell—St. Phillip’s Misstoa:— 
Rev. H. P. Corser. 


Missionaries on furlough in the States 
(address at the Church Missions Howse, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


Miss Alice Wright. 
Rev. EF. P. Ziegler. 


